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Letter from Rev. Dr. C. D. Barrows. 


Beruin, September, 1885. 

We reached Bruseels after a pleasant | 
journey ot about seven hours from Paris, 
and found, at the Hotel de |’Europe, 
rooms and a cuisine equal to any we 
have found this side the Atlantic. Brus- 
sele, the capital of the Belgium kingdom, 
has 4 population of about 200,000 inbab- 
itants; counting the suburbs, it numbers 
over 400,000. The King’s palace is here, 
and also the Palais de Justice, and other 
buildings of note. We visited places of 
general interest, including the gallery of 
pictures, with rare paintings by Flemish 
artists. The ladies of the party also 
visited, more than once (to the diminu- 
tion of francs and sovereigns, be it said), 
the lace houses. Wonderful was the 
article, and marvelously cheap the price. 
] am sure every Jady listening to the 
reading of this part of the epistle will 
wish she were in Brussels. he hus- 
bands and fathers may prefer that they 
remain where they are. However, our 
ladies were very sparing of their indul- 
genca, and restrained the ardor of their 
lace ambition with a spirit of self-sacri- 


_ fice worthy of the times of Latimer and 


Hu3s. 
Antwerp is a weird old city. It num- 
bers 150,000 inhabitants. The cathe- 


dral, one of the noted ones of Europe, 
and containing the two famous paintings 
of Rubens—viz., ‘*The Descent from the 
Cross” and ‘*The Elevation of the Cross” 
—and having ‘‘a steeple” nearly 404 
English feet in height, is a structure well 
worth visiting. The church of St. 
Jacques was built in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and contains some fin3 old stained- 
glass windows and carved marblework, 
probably unsurpassed. We visited the 
site of the old citadel and the old jail, 
where, in the sixteenth century, the mis- 
erable victims of the Inquisition met their 
fate, by the most cruel toriures in dun- 
geons—now remaining intact, within 
which may be seen the original instru- 
ments of torture, and the pipes through 
which water entered the cell by degrees, 
finally drowning the prisoner; also the 
pipes from which water dropped, dropped, 
dropped, upon the head of the sufferer 
till death brought relief, when his body 
was sent down through an oublietie (a 
trap-door near the river in the dungeon), 
where he finally dropped, by degrees, 
hopelessly, into the under waters of the 
Scheldt. All this in the name of relig- 
ion and truth! 

Some of our party visited Ghent, and 
had a taste thereby of Flemish life, by 
reaching its border, though not really 
entering into a minute study of that sec- 
tion of Belgiu 


- Before we left Brussels we spent a day 
at Waterloo, and made a studious inves- 
tigation of that historic battle. I wish I | 
could give you on paper the field and the 
combatan‘s, taking you along the road 
to the Chateau of Hougoumont, the key 
to the English position, and even now 
displaying, in wall and building, the 
marks of the balls as they went forth 
upon their deadly work. I would like 
to go with you to La Belle Alliance, and 
thence over the path leading to the cross- 
roads at La Haye Sainte. Standing on 
the summit of the mound, with the Bel- 
gic lion at its crest, or riding over the 
battlefield, inspecting carefully each ridge 
and plain, one cannot fail to admire the 
wisdom of Wellington in his selection of 
this spot for the final trial of valor and 
generalship, or to ask himself repeatedly 
the questions, “Why, after all, was Na- 
poleon beaten? And when he was beat- 
en, why did he not retreat to Brus- 
sels, where he would have found many 
staunch adherents flocking to his ban- 
ner?” The English were whipped San- 
day morning soon after the battle com- 
menced, and Wellington barely escaped 
being taken prisoner. We agree with 
the statement of one of Wellington’s best 
officers and a member of hia staff when 
he says that, ‘‘had Napoleon led the Im- 
perial Guard, instead of intrusting that 
charge to Ney, he would have broken 
the English lines and won on the field of 
Waterloo.”’ No one can dispute the fact 
that Wellington proved himself to be 
one of the great generals of his or an 
other age; and the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Napoleon must admit that he 
was outgeneraled on the field of Water- 
loo by the commander of the English 
forces. The progress of Christian civili- 
zation did not lie along the plane of Na- 
poleonie victories, and providence had 
determined that, therefore, Napoleon 
should fail. Neither can France do 
aught than honor the memory of the 
man who, with all his vices, loved her 
well, and made his advance and her glory 
identical. History is doing the name of 
Napoleon greater justice than the allied 
Powers did to him while he livei, when 
all Europe etood in awe of one man, 
and, in terror, and with a lack of that 
magnanimity which great victors can 
afford to display towards the conquered, 
banished him to St. Helena. Napoleon 
did a great work for France; but his 
personal ambition outran bis statesman- 
ship, and hence his generalship was 
warped, and his fate was sealed. From 
the hour that he gratified that ambition 
by sacrificing Josephine at its shrine he 
lost his hold upon those uplifting motives 
which always characterize true greatness 


and are always coupled with permanent | 


success. No one can stand before that 
wonderfal statuary, Napoleon in his chair 
dying, with the painting in the same hall 
(at Versailles) of Napoleon crowning first 
himself and then Josephine, looking down 
upon the dying Emperor, great even in 
death, without instinctively. reading the 
lesson it teaches, and longing to call back 
the days of his consulship, that his end 
might be as magnificent as his unequaled 

ualities deserved. What is in store for 

rance? No one, without the most care- 
ful examination and puinstaking study 
for a much longer period than 5 could 
command, can express anything more 
than an opinion founded on general im- 
ressions. Such an opinion, however, if 

erived from a knowledge of present 
sentiment and compared with the history 
of events*in the national life of France, 
may at least contain a grain of future 
fact. From the trial of Louis XIV, 
whose great, though cruel and selfish, 
reign of seventy-one years left France 
impoverished, the French nation has had 
a series of revolutions sufficient to de- 
moralize any people. Though Louis XIV 
did penance for his sins, it was not an 
atonement which could place the starv- 
ing subjects of his realm in a position of 
thrift. No atonement man can make 
can ever blot out or avert the conge- 
quences of his evil course. Had Louis 
XV adopted a truer course, and had he 
not been loaded by the evils of Louis 
XIV, which he threw into the shade by 
his own reign, France might then have 
been saved. But Louis XV, receiving 
as a legacy from his predecessor this 
needy and restless coniition of the peo- 
ple, only increased it by his yet more cruel 
rule; and the unfortunate Louis XVI, 
with Marie Antoinette, unable to supply 
the angry demands of an infuriated pop- 
ulace, fell a martyr to their unrestrained 
revenge for wrongs inflicted upon them 
not by himself, but by his grandfather. of 
three generations preceding. The revo- 
lution which followed brought with it all 
the fearful scenes which Robespierre, 
Marat and others could prepare, until, in 
1798, Napoleon was declared first Con- 
sul, and, in 1802, he became Emperor. 
Banished to Elba in 1814, he broke his 
promise, ani returned in 1815 to fight 
the battle which ended his career. 
Louis X VIII, who had fled from France 


on the return of Napoleon, being reinstat- | 


ed, reigned ten years, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Charles X, who was in turn 
deprived of his throne by Louis Phillippe 
of the Orleans party, whose reign of 
eighteen years was characterized by a 
splendid advance ia literature and art, 
embellishing Paris with much which to- 
day makes her such a magnificent city. 
Widening her streets, repairing her mon- 
uments and the royal residences, convert- 
ing the palace at Versailles into a gallery 
of art, surrounding Paris with a wall of 
defensé and giving her an onward move- 
ment the benefit of which she has always 
felt, Louis Phillippe wa3 the restorer 
and repairer and embellisher of France. 
Bat his fate was sure, as had been that 
of his predecessors; and, driven out by 
the populace, he was succeeded by Na- 
poleon III, who, after the republic of four 
years, by the coup d‘etat of 1852, was 
dec'ared Emp2ror. Napoleon III was a 
literary man of high attainments and 
scholarly habits. He came to the throne 
under a real, genuine sense of duty, 
though with an inward pereoal protest. 
He would have preferred to remain un- 
vexed by the responsibilities of a king- 
dom, and only the feeling that he owed 
it to his name and to his son's name to 
take and hold France in this hour of her 
dire extremity induced him to leave the 
retirement of his study to assume the 
reins of goverament in the midst of a 
discordant, restless, revolutionary people. 
He did great things for Paris and for 
France, and we believe him to have been, 
as a general, statesman and an emperor, 
superior to his illustrious uncle, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. The war with the Ger- 
mans, which ended at the decisive battle 
at Sedan, in 1871, was not of his seek- 
ing. He was forced to it by the increas- 
ing restlessness of the French. He en- 
tered upon that campaign knowing as 
well before as after its history had been 
recorded what the ‘termination of the 
struggle would be. It cost him his 
crown, and France paid dearly for her 
caprice. When Napoleon III began his 
reign Paris had fallen back into a condi- 


ition of decay, and in all the practical 


matters coincident with and essential to 
the best growth she was deplorably defi- 
cient. Napoleon III instituted and 
completed her present wonderful system 
of sewerage. He opened spaces in every 
portion of the city for gardens and pub- 
lic entertainments and walks and groves, 
for the poor as well as therich. He 
guided her literary purauits and led the 

le to love and to preserve all that 
would tend to beautify for the eye and to 
develop and expand for the intellectual 
culture of her citizens. 
came at last, and Napoleon III and his 
beautiful and honored Empress (a real 
friend to France and a halpful wife to 
her husband), with their boy (a splendid 
fellow, of the right type of manhood), 
stepped out of the spot they were so well 
fitted to adorn, and were sacrificed at 
the shrine of reatlessness and revolution. 
The republic succeeded the monarchy, 
and though baving lasted longer than was 


at first anticipated it seems to have little. 


Now the long yearnings of thy soul are stilled, 


Bat his time. 


| hold upon the popular heart. Murmurs 


of discontent can be heard from every 
quarter, and though Paris may disap- 
point history and balie her past record by 
a sudden permanence in character and 
statesmanship, we doubt its ability or 
real intention to do so, and we look for 
another revolution when circumstances 
are ripe and the right man appears under 
whose banner France can rally. The 
death of the son of Napoleon III was a 
real grief to France, as we believe it was 
also a great loss to her. Were he liv- 
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ing to-day the republic would not stand | tari 


an hour, and one can hardly visit the a 
aces and read the history of preceding 
—_ without a feeling that, sooner or 
ater, the mighty mandate of revolution 
will again substitute the throne for the 
presidential chair. Like a horse that 
has run away once, and thus becomes 
conscious of a vicious power unknown 
before, and so fascinating as to render 
another smash-up imminent at any mo- 
ment, the French have tasted the fasci- 
nating influence of revolution once, and 
again, until peace seems, in all likelihood, 
to be only a temporary lull, and power 
to-day held for a transference to-morrow. 
Nevertheless, we hope for better things 
and brighter days for France. She 
ought to experience them, and America 
is in too great debt to France, in memory 
of 1776, to do other than pray and labor 
for her prosperity and greatness. She is 
a splendid nation, notwithstanding her 
restless, uneasy characteristics. Time is 
needed for all nations and for all individ- 
uals, and the cultivation of charity and 
fellowship as well. | 
‘* This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart, Patience! Give it time 
To learn its limbs. There is a Hand that 
guides,” 
C. D. Barrows. | 


Mrs. Lillie B. Huckins. 


This estimable lady was the wife of 
Dr. Payson T. Huckins, and came with 


him from the old home in Bangor, Maine, 


to the new one in Los Angeles, only to 
hear on these far shores the Master's 
call to higher life. A little more than 
two years she was with us, yet in this 
brief time we were all enriched by her 
presence, and mark her vacant seat with 
a sense of loss. , 


She had just passed her twenty-fifth’ 
birthday; she had been married but a few] 


years and the whole round earth seemed: 
to be blossoming and waiting for her, 
when lo! 
ours.’’ On the shore of the summer sea, ia 
the cottage at Long Branch, where she 
had hoped to spend plzasant days, but 
where she found, as she said, ‘‘a b:auté+ 
ful place in which to die,” she unloosed . 
her ‘‘sandal shoon” and slipped into im- 
mortality. And for those who watched 


and waited and hoped, ‘‘the tender grace 


of a day that is dead” will never 
come bask, and the sea will have f 
them an undertone of sadness whid 
mo summer revelry will dispel. In 
the old home she was closely iden- 
tified with the missionary work of the 
church, and in the new she was the firgt 
to propose.the organization of a mission- 
ary society which should be auxiliary to 
the Woman’s Board of th3 Paeific. She 
was deeply interested in its success, and 
was the first treasurer. 
So, too, she was identified with the 
Sunday-scho>l, first as a member, then. 
as a teacher. She conscientiously prepar, 
ed for her class, securing the first waki 
hours of the Sabbath for study. She was 
timid and shrinking, but she so preach¢d 
by her example to stronger and more 
aggressive natures the gospel of fidelity 
as to stimulate and incite to action. She 
could not be in the church and be an 
idler. Consecration to the Master meant 
fidelity to the Master’s work, | 
Her character was transparent. Tho 
grace of the child was hera, without it 
weakness and immaturity; and somethi 
of the humility and unquestioning trugt 
to which the best things are revealed 
was hers, also. How can we question 


but that the blessedness of the pure ii 
heart is hers now? Skepticism is silep 
in the presence of such a life. ) 
Safe-housed, beyond the region of 
shadow and the storm, we would sia 
for her the hallowed pzean— 
By the bright waters now thy lot is cast, 
Joy for thee! happy friend; thy bark 


passed 
The rough sea’s foam. 


Home! home! 


Thy ea is one, thy heart is filled, 4 4P 


hou art gone home! 


ALJ. 
Los Angeles, October 13, 1885. 


An earnest address was given by E: 
Mr. Pond at their gospel temperanc 


rance 
meeting, on the 18:h inst., in Grand Cen- 
tral Hall. Four hundred s of liteta- 
ture were distributed. For the 26th 
inst., at 4 Pp. M., the Committee have 
cured the services of Professor 8. P. 
Meads of the department of natural sci- 
ence in the High School at Oakland. The 
subject of temperance will be treated 
from a scientific standpoint on this octa- 
sion, for the first time in this series“of 
meetings, and they ay to see a crow 
house. Miss Pritchard and Mr. Coe will 
sing. | 
Cardinal McCloskey was buried @:- 


tober 15th with imposing ceremonies. | 


} 


- 


Twelfth Annual Report of the nosed 


ing Secretary. 


This is our twelfth anniversary. For 
twelve years we have come together from 
our various churches to a common inter- 
est in this special work. It is a delight- 
fal privilege that we have thus enjoyed. 
And we who have thus had health, time 
and opportunity for this work have come 
for titude to-day. ‘‘Forget not all 
His benefits.’’ 

Our: work has much in it bes‘de the 
dry details of business—giving out so 
much for so much. It has the life-blood 
of the Christian heart in it. It enriches 
our own souls, and enkindles anew our 
love and enthusiasm for the salvation of 
the world. ’Tis but little we do, we 
sometimes say. Our meetings are not 
large, and, perchance, some are found to 
say, ‘‘not very interesting.”’ But this 
is the seed-3sowing that the Lord hath 
blest, and the results of which can 
only be fully kaown in that day when 
the results of all work shall b: revealed. 
It may be a comfort, possibly a stimulus 
to future effort, to know that this Socie- 
ty, whose beginnings were in ‘‘the day of 
emall things,” has, during these twelve 
years, gathered in money over $35,000 
for the betterment of the condition of 
women in heathen lands. The spiritual 
harvest cannot be computed in dollars 
and cents. Much of this large sum has 
come in small sums, from scanty purses, 
sacredly set apart for this purpose. 

Our monthly meetings have been held 
with about the same average attendance 
as in previous years—fifty, which is a 


}slight increase from year to year. The 


average attendance the first year was 


‘There has been but little change save 


‘‘she had another morn than.}a slight increase in the number of auxil- 


iaries. The report of the condition of 
these will be given in detail by our Home 
Secretary. Last year we placed upon 
re:ord the fact of the engrafting upon oar. 
‘ttree” of the Oregon and Washington 
branch. At that time this was more io 
anticipation than a fact. accomplished. 
This year we are glad to report the ma- 
turity of this plan. The Jaly number of 
The Paoctric contains Miss F'ay’s letter of 
greeting, called “The Tree to the Branch,” 
and the reply, called ‘‘The First Fruits 
from Our Branch,’’ These will show the 


|heartiness with which these ladies en- 


tered into this work, and promptly as- 
sumed the partial support of our Mrs. 
Holbrook in -Mapamulo, South Africa, 
Mrs. Holbrook, being a niece of Rev. 
Mr. Lyman of Forest Grove, gives a 


| reality and definiteness to their plans. 


Throuzh the efforts of our Home Secretary 
there has been a quickening of interest 
among the young people. To educate 
and stimulate those who are soon to be 
our successors in this work should be our 
aim. In February last this matter was 
especially considered in a paper prepared 
by Mrs. Dwinell. The plan of a State 
organization similar to ours, or the 
‘*Bridge-builders” of the Board of the 
Interior, has been discussed, and this af- 
ternoon the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific has been 
organized, and starts out on its mission of 
love and mercy. The young ladies’ so- 
cieties connected with the Board of the 
Interior were increased by this new or- 
ganization from twenty to two hundred 
and seventeen, and their contributions 
from $700 to $7,000. May we anticipate 
a corresponding increase from this, our 
new fo il branch. To the young 


‘ladies themselves this will be a mean; of 


Chrietian culture and education for mind 
and heart, a lever to lift them above the 
trivialities of life into direct sympath 
with the work for which our Saviour left 
the glories of heaven. To us this offshoot 
will, like the plant in our gardans, be a 
roof of the vigor and life of the parent 
stock, and will take from us what we are 
entiched by the giving. Such is the 
arithmetic of spiritual growth. There is 
here no subtraction, only addition and. 
multiplication. The sp2cial inspiration to 
this new m»ovement has come from the 
impression made upon the young ladies 
from the consecration of one of their own 
number to the missionary life—Miss Effie 
Gunnison. 

Some two years since we gathered for 
a farewell meeting to some three or four 
young lady missionaries. In the audi- 
ence sat a quiet young lady, drinking in 
the inspiration of the hour, which proved 
to be not of the moment only, but a feel- 
ing, which deepened into a desire to go 
and do likewise, should the Lord call 
her. This desire ripened into a purpose 
at our tenth anniversary meeting at San- 
ta Cruz. Accordingly, in March last, 


she offered herself to the Board at Bos- 


ton, was accepted, and soon after received 


her appointment as a missionary teacher, 
destination not named. A unanimous 
wish was at once expressed that sh» 
should be adopted by our Board, what- 
ever her destination, a decided preference, 
however, being for Japan. This feeling 
was deepened by a coincilence at this 
meeting, which seemed to us providen- 
tial—that of Miss Stark weather’s resigna- 
tion of her position in the girls’ schol at 
Kioto. A pleasant little incident came 
to us, also, at this March meeting, which 
was another interesting coincidence. A 
Jewish gentleman, a member of one of 
our churches, has had what has always 
‘seemed to us an unusually deep interest 
in our work. Among his gifts to us at 
this time was a plain gold band wedding 
ring, which had failed of its mission; and 
that it might not fail of any mission, it 
‘came to us on this eventful day. What 
‘more natural. thought could. suggest itself 
than that it should be presented to Mies 
Gunnison as her ‘‘engagement ring”’ to 
us. This was done, and a enllection of 
$7.80 taken up for its purchase, and for 
the words engraven upon it, and she will 
wear it as a symbol of the tender tie by 
which she is already bound tous. In 
accordance with our wishes Miss Gunni- 
son was assigned to Japan, and as we 
became better acquainted with her we 
were more and more impressed with her 
fitness for this critical work. She has 
been a valued member of Bethany 
church, a teacher in the Irving Institute, 
has a gift for acquiring languages (an 
almost indispensable gift in a foreign mis- 
sionary). She has musical talent, is 
modest and uaobtrusive, and we feel has 
the faculty of adapting herself to her fel- 
low- workers, and, above all, a consecrat- 
ed heart to the Master’s work, whatever 
it may be. She sailed, September 19th, 
on the City of Peking, and we hope 
soon to heer of her safe arrival. The 
ninety-first and the one hundred and 
twenty-first psalms have been the expres- 
sion of our love and prayers for her, as 
she entera upon this, to her, new and un- 
tried field of labor. It was a source of 
deep regret tbat we must part with Miss 
Starkweather. There was something of 
the nature of a firat love in our affection 
for ber. Her work was appreciated by 
us, and her letters were a constant inspir- 
ation to us. Resolutions ex ive of 


{ this love, of this regret and thie apprecia- 
tion, were eent her, and published in THz 


PaciFIo. 


Miss Baldwin in our Broussa school 
has taken the place of Miss Rappl eye on 
our list of appropriations. The progress 


school is shown ia Miss Bald win’s letters. 
Mrs. Sarah Holbrook in Mapamulo, 
South Africa, with whom we are becom- 
ing more and more acquainted, also looks 
to us for suppori. Mapamulo is the 
northernmost station in the Natal Mis- 
sion, where many ‘years of pati2nt, self- 
denying labors have wrought such won- 
derful re3ults. 

In San Sebastian, Spain, we are inter- 
ested in the schol under the care of Mra. 
Alice Gorden Gulick. We call them 
‘‘ours,” both school and missionary, but 
we share with our sisters of the New 
Hampshire branch iu the support of the 
school, and with the Andover and Wo- 
burn branch in Massachusetts in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Gulick. And so, what is 
our part of this work? Just what we 
do for any of our own under like circum- 
stances—furnish the numerous things 
that come under the head of ‘‘supplies,’’ 


sacred tabernacle of old. 


The fifth on our list is the Morning 
Star. ‘I will give Him the Morning 
Star.’’ This was the motto in one of our 
churches on a Morning Star day, and 
may be used a3 the language of the thou- 
sands of children who made this beauti- 
ful offering “in his name.” The long- 
cherished dream of many for a steam ves- 
sel has this year had its realization. Our 
fancy likes the picture of the white- 
winged ship, like a carrier-dove on its 
silver wiags; but if not as beautifal, 
steam is more practical, more useful, 
more under our control. It will carry 
our precious treasures of men and money 
and supplies straight through the coral- 
reefed channels without curveting to this 


| side and that, as our former Siars have 


done, to the imminent risk of lives and 
cargo. So went our Morning Siar No. 
3; and, while this new vessel retains the 
white wings for economy, that smoke- 
stack is a most assuring sight.- Bat it 
coste—this steam—and money must be 
forthcoming for her running expenses, as 
she cannot avail herself of the gains of 
commerce. Her mission is to carry some 
few unknown missionary teachers from 
one little island to another. Unknown? 
“They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine a3 the stars forever and ever.” 
Is this said of any others? And we 
gladly bear our share in these expenses, 
and we care not for what the money goes, 
for coal in those dark bunkers, for oil for 
those great wheels, for food for those 
heated firemen—we care not; so that it 
speeds our véssel on its way, and bright- 
ens the faces of our exiled missionaries, 
who watch so eagerly for her coming. 


we pray and labor, and which were as- 


‘signed us last year by the American 


Board. 


and wonderful spiritaal. growth of thia | 


like. the ‘‘needful pins and cords” of the 


These, then, are the objects for which | 


| ZULU MISSION, SOUTH AFRICA. 


Salary of Mrs. Holbrook........... $450 00 
BROUSSA, N TURKEY. 

Female Seminary—aid............. $374.00 
Native teacher... .............. .. 00 
Service, fuel, etc.......... oper 193 60 

Salary of Mrs. Baldwin 396 00 


KIOTO, JAPAN, 

Salary of Miss Starkweather, now 

transferred to Miss Gunnison..... $650 00 
SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN. 

Supplies for school under the care of 
Running expenses of Morning Star.. 500 00 
Total amount pledged........ $3,327 60 


Our Treasurer will show how these 
pledges have bean met. 


OUR SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


These are many, varied ani rich. It 
is sufficient only to name them, to call 
up the rich treasures of knowledge which 
these periodicals bring to us. The Mis- 
sionary Herald, so dear to the older 
Christians, Life and Light for the wom- 
en and young people, the Mission Studies 
for those who desire a connected history 
of our missions, the Mission Day Spring 
for Sunday-schools, are found in many 
homes. There are 323 copies of Life 
and Light taken on this Coast, against 
268 last year, a gain of 75. In an edu- 
cational point of view this missionary in- 
telligence is invaluable. Here the ques- 
tion of the ages, ‘‘Watchman, what of 
the night ?’’ is answered. ‘‘The morning 


In the Revised Version of the Old Testa- 
ment the eleventh verse of the sixty- 
eighth psalm reads thus: ‘‘The Lord 
gave the Word; great wa: the company 
of women that published it.” Is this a 
new revelation? A prophetic utterance 
which finds its fulfillment in this our day? 
How is it that scholars have hid it. from 


pany of women —singers in the service of 
Zion—the larger company that in ev 
nation of the earth has published the 
‘glad tidings,” of which David knew but 
little? Well did John Robinson say, 
‘There is yet more light to break out of 
God’s Word.’’ 

We cannot close this report without an 
affectionate remembrance of Miss Fay, 
our esteemed President, from whom we 
were reluctantly compelled to part for a 
season. In a recent letter she says: 
‘*Present my heartfelt..greetings to the 
Board, with my deep. regret thit I can- 
not be there to celebrate with you our 
twelfth birthday.’’ And now there is be- 
fore some, if not all, of us— 
‘¢ Another year of service, 

Of witness for his love; 


Another year of training 
For holier work above. 


We have not reached our ideal. We still 
have our dreams of grand possibilities, of 
the beauty and success of such and such 
a plan. And these dreams are not idle 
fancies; they are the im nortal soul’s as- 
pirations, like the ladder Jacob saw, 
*‘upon which, like those angels in that 
supernal vision, our prayers ascend to the 
very presence of .”’ And like the 
old patriarch, for this, the greatest work 
this world has ever seen, may w3 50 
wrestle with God in prayer that our 
names shall be transformed into Israel, 
for, ‘‘as a prince, thou hast power with 
God, and hast prevailed.’’ Silver and 
gold we may not have in abundance, but 
this power is within the reach of every 
one of us. Can we withhold it, through 


when we may claim the same promise 
made to Jacob: ‘‘I am with thee, and 
will keep thee in all places whither tho. 
goest.” ‘*And I will sot leave thee until 


thee of.” Jacob’s vow made in this sol- 
emn presence may be suggeative to us on 
this our anniversary day: ‘‘This stone 
which I have set for a pillar shall be 
God’s house, and of all that thoa shalt 
give me I will surely ‘give @ tenth unto 
thee.” J. C. Smrra, 
Rec. Sec’y W. B. M. P. 


Cc. A, 


pices of the Ladies’ Central Committ«e 
were a grand success. They were large- 
ly patronized for the five days, and the 
lunches pronounced very fine by all who 
were privileged to enjoy them. The 
Association his a hos’ of excellent ladies 
on the central committees, who are alive 
to all the interes's of the Association. 
The lunches were given for the special 
benefit of the ladies’ department, and the 
money realized will be expended in tha: 
special branch. The fifth Annual State 
Convention opens in Napa thi; week, 
Thursday evening, and closes Sunday 
evening, the 25th. A large number of 
young men will be present from all sec- 
tions of the State, from San Diezo to 
Mendocino. We shall give a report of 
the convention next week. 


The late Sir Moses Montefiore, whore 
liberality was 80 constantly manifest 
through bis long life, according to a rab- 
bi who well knew him, had frequently o 
his lips duriag the day, an1 ia his dreams 
during the night, the words of Melchize- 
dec: ‘*The most high God, the posses- 
sor of heaven and earth, he is the pos- 
sessor of all.’’ He had the words, ‘*posa- 
sessor of all,” engraved in Hebrew on a 
ring, which, like a signet, he wore on 


his finger. | 


promptly by Money Order, Registered Letter, 


cometh,’ also the promised day of Israel. — 


us till now? Did David see in the com- -. 


indolence, forgetfulness or lack of faith, 


I have done that which I have spoken to — 


The lunches last week under the aus— — 
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THE PaciFic: San Francisco, CAL. 


[ WepNespay, OcToBeR 21, 1885, 


A HKeview of Twenty-five 


A. B. C. F. M. 


BY REV. N. G. CLARE, D.D., SENIOR FOR- 
EIGN SECRETARY. 


[Presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
A.B. C. F. M., at Boston, Oct. 14, 1885.] 
The remark often made that ‘‘institu- 

tions live while the men in charge of 

them give place to others” finds illustra- 
tion in the records of this Board during 

the last twenty-five years. Of the 208 

corporate members in 1860, as appeare 

more fully in the report of the Home De- 
partment, on'y five active members re- 
main; of the Prudential Committee but 


- two out of twelve; of the executive offi- 


cers—Secretaries, Editor, Treasurer — 
none; of the 166 missionaries, but fifty- 
two. Thu;, the Board, by cons‘ant in- 
fusion of new blood, maintains its charac- 
ter as progressively conservative. 


Did time permit, we woald fain dwell 
on the work of some of these men—Sec- 
retaries and missionaries—entering 80 
largely into the results to be reported at 
this anniversary—of Dr. Anderson, of 
lofty purpose and comprehensive plans, 
ever looking with confideat expectation 
to the ultimate triumph of the missionary 
en‘erprise; of Mr. Treat, wise, prudent, 
far-sighted; of Dr. Wood, resuming labor 
in the foreign field, faithful to his firat 
love; of Dr. Means, long enough in office 
to give proof of his singular thoroughness 
and self-sacrificing devotion; of Mr. 
Gordon, who, to the regret of all, was 
constrained to retire from the office of 
Treasurer; and of Mr. Worater, whose 
accuracy and carefulness as an editor was 
only equaled by the wisdom of his coun- 
How much of our missionary history 
gathers about the names of Bushnell and 
Lindley; of Goodell, Dwight, Schauffler 
and Schneider; of Spaulding, Poor, 
Scudder and Sanders; of Ballantine, 


‘Tracy and Capron; of Bridgman, Snow, 


Armstrong, Judd and Coan; of Wor- 
cester, Riggs and Williamson, not to 
speak of others no less worthy, who, 
through faith, have wrought righteous- 
ness, and obtained promises, aud gained a 
gocd report, not as founders of States, 
but of new civilizations, through the gos- 
pel of Christ, among millions of their fel 
low-men. 

Of the 166 missionaries on the roll, in 
1860, fifty-two still remain, and have 
rendered an average service of 346 
years; the eighty whose names are star- 
red, 285 years, though seventeen of 
them lived in this country for years after 
retiring from the missionary work. The 
remaining thirty-four, so far as known, 
are still living, some in honored old age 
resting from their toils, some actively en- 
gaged in the ministry. 

The last twenty-five years constitute 
one of the most eventful periods in his- 
tory. It is a period remarkable for 
changes in the political world; for the ab- 
olition of slavery in the United States; 
for the unification of the scattered prov- 
inces of Italy in one united government; 
for the establishment of the German En- 
pire as a leading power in Europe; for 
the overthrow of a corrupt empire and 
the establishment of a Republic in France; 
for important changes in the Ottoman 
Empire, releasing large provinces from 
the despotic rule and corrupting influ- 
ences of Mohammedanism; for the re- 
markable development of commercial and 
educational interests among the two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of India; for the | 
opening of China and, later, of Japan to 
the civilization of the West; and last, but 
not least, in its bearing on the political 
destiny of mankind, for the opening of 
Africa, and the establishment of a great 
Free State in the region; drained by the 
Congo. These political changes, affect- 
ing the welfare of so large a portion. of 
the human race, are intimately connected 
with the progress and development of 
Christian civilization. 

This tem = is hardly less remarkable 
for the development of missionary enter- 
prise. The field open to effort has kept 
pace with these political changes. tn 
1860 China was practically closed to the 
gospel, save in the region of a few sea- 
ports. Six years later it had been so ef- 
fectually opened by war and subsequent 
treaties that Dr. Blodget of Peking knew 
‘of nothing to hinder young men from go- 
ing, two by two, to towns, cities and vil- 
lages throughout the whole country, 
preaching the gospel and distributing the 
Word of God to the people. In this vast 


empire in which, forty-four years ago, 


there were known to be but six native 


‘Chinese Christians, and but five hundred 


in 1860, more than thirty missionary so- 
cieties are now carrying the gospel to 
every province, and 26,000 converts en- 
rolled in nearly 400 churches attest their 
success. During this same period Japan 
has welcomed one hundred and twenty 
missionaries, and taken rapid strides on 
the pathway of a Christian civilization. 
And last, and perhaps the most wonder- 
ful event in the records of the history of 
the Church, a hundred millions of the 
colored race in the heart of Africa have 
been taken under the protection of the 
great powers of the world and made ac- 
cessible to Christian missions. In other 
fields in which the work had been be- 
gun, there has been such steady progress 
and growth a3 to have more than doubled 
—not to say quadrupled—the results 
realized twenty-five years ago. | 

The field of the American Board in 
1860 embraced twenty-two missions. Its 
half-century had closed hopefully. -The 
little group of eight, who composed the 
first missionary company, had been en- 
larged to 1,257, distributed through all 
portions of the globe. One hundred and 
sixty-two churches and 55,000 members, 
received on profession of their faith in 
Christ, bore witness to the presence and 
blessing of the Holy Spirit. There was 
good reason for observing the jubilee. 
The field then occupied has been changed 
by the close and transfer of thirteen dif- 
ferent missions, including among others 
the mission to the Sandwich Islands, five 


Missions to Indian tribes, and the Syrian, | 


ferred to the Presbyterian Board in 1870. 
In these missions from first to last had 
been gathered under our care tiot far from 
60,000 followers of Christ, leaving in 
fielde retained and still ocempied by the 

Board 105 churches, with 3,539 mem- 
bers. Yet these losses in mission terri- 
tory have been mo-e than made up by 
the addition of foar missions in Papal 
lands, two missions in Japan, cag ig 
enlargemeat of work in China and Africa, 
till, as the result, the field now occupied 
is larger than that of twenty-five years 
ago. 

Bat the greatest change has been not 
so much in fields occupied as in popula- 
tions accessible to Christian effort. It 
was fel: in 1860 that we were on the eve 
of great changes, and that the time was 
close at hand when barriers to missionary 
operations in all parts of the globe were 
to be removed, and that due preparation 
must be made. The few hundreds and 
thousands accessible at firat were giving 
p'ace to millions. Indeed, it has been 
estimated that the population accessible 
to the Board in 1860 was not less than 
ten millions, or sixty thousand to each 
ordained missionary. During the next 
ten years the accessible population in- 
creased at least threefold. The ten years 
following witnessed a still greater in- 
crease, till at the present time the popu- 
lation accessible to the missionaries of this 
Board, and actually dependent on it for 
the message of life, cannot be reckoned 
at leas than one hundred millions. Such 
is the immense field practically depend- 
ent, not on all the Christian denomina- 
tions of the country, but on the constitu- 
ency of this American Board. 

In the meanwhile, there has been but 
little increase in the missionary force in 
the field. The constituency at home was 
reduced in 1870 by the withdrawal of 
most of the New School Presbyterians, 
while the increase by the growth of the 
Congregational body has as yet hardly 
made up for the loss then experienced. 
The contributions to the treasury, how- 
ever, were generously sustained, so that 
the work abroid has not suffered loss, 
though the receipts have not been co in- 
creased as to enable the Board to keep 
pace with the demands of the ever-en- 
larging field committed to its care. The 
number of ordained missionaries whose 
names appear on the roll, exclusive of 
those on the Sandwich Islands, is bat 
eleven more than in 1860. The growth 
of the field, and the inadequate supply of 


led to some important changes in the 
methods pursued—so important as to be 
in some sense characteristic of the period 
under review. 

In the first place, vigorous efforts have 
been made. to inculcate just principles of 
self-support in the native churches, and 
to inspire in them a just seuse of their 
responsibility for the progress of the gos- 
pel. The circumstances of the different 
fields are so varied that the same de 

of progress has not been practicable in all 
the fields; but the Board can point to the 
results of its labors in this direction with 
no little satisfaction and hope. It is 
much that nearly one-half of the native 
churches are now self-supporting, that so 
a | common schools are wholly sustain- 
ed by the people, and that such large 
sums are received for board and tuition 
in colleges and other higher institutions. 
It is believed that in proportion to their 
means most of our native Christian breth- 
ren are doing their full part in this direc- 
tion, and setting a worthy example of 
self-denial and consecration to Christ to 
Christians in more f «vored lands. 


Another interesting feature of the 


‘foreign work during the past twenty-five 


years is the enlargement of work for 
women. The organization of a Woman’s 
Board in connection with the American 
Board of Missions, in 1868, marks a new 
era in this imporiant department. The 
Union Missionary Society of New York, 
instituted a few years earlier, had led the 
way, and shown the practicability of such 
organizations. But the Woman’s Board 
of Missions was the first institution of its 
kind among the women of this land to 
take up and develop woman’s work 
abroad in connection with an existing 
missionary society. The enlargement of 
operations in this branch of the service 
was in part to make up for the lack of 
ordained missionaries 

The American Board had not been 
neglectful of its opportunities in this di- 
rection, a8 its early missions among the 
Indians of this country had shown. It 
had sent abroad women to act as teach- 
ers, but the great work of woman for 
woman in all parts of the mission field 
was still waiting; and the success which 
has attended, not only the Woman's 
Board of Missions in connection with 
this American Board, but the impulse 
thereby given to similiar organizations in 
connection with different missionary so- 
cieties in this country and Europe, are 
evidences that the time had not only 
come for such a movement, but for a 
special divine blessing upon it. 

In 1860 there were twenty-two women 
connected with the different missions of. 
the Board. A few of the wives of mis- 
sionaries were attempting as they had 
opportunity to do something for their sex, 
but no systematic work had been organ- 
ized. At the present time there are 101 
women connected with the different mis- 
sions, in charge of forty seminaries, or 
engaged directly in what is known as 
field work. The number of young wom- 
en enjoying the advantages of higher 
Christian education, under the immedi- 
ate care of cultured women from this 
country amounts to nearly 1,700, while 
probably ten times as many more are 
reached in their homes by missionary 
ladies and by the large number of Bible- 
women working under their supervision. 


A third characteristic of the period 
under review is the development of higher 
Christian education. There was need of 
such education to train pastors to take 
charge of churches, so as to relieve mis- 


(Concluded on fifth page.) 


‘Nestorian and Gaboon® iniasions, | 


men and means from this country, have | 


| Holmes house the best idea is formed of 


* 


The Hew of the 


mow old Cambr:dge? Hop 
do! Born there? Don’tgay so! 
too. 
fm in a house with a gambrel roof, 
Standing still, if you must have proof.” 
Unfortunately, the old house no longer 
marks the birthplace of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; but, after a long career of use- 
falnees, has yielded its place to the de- 
mands of Austin Hall, the new building 
of the Law School. Yet, from the van- 
tage ground of the former site of the old 


J 


the relative positions of the new house 
of the ‘‘Annex” and the neighboring 
points of interest. From the Hemenway 
gym .asium, on the left, your glance can 
sweep over the “yard” and its ‘‘college 
red’’; Harvard Square, with a perplex- 
ing procession of horse-cars; ‘the First 
Parish church, where Dr. Holmes deliv- 
ered his Phi Beta Kappa poem, and 
where, for many years, the Harvard 
commencement exercises were held; past, 
also, the old burying-ground, made inter- 
esting—nay, more, impressive and hal- 
lowed—by the names of many a patriot 
and scholar of the last two centuries; 
and past the old Christ church to the 
Fay house, now the building of the ‘‘An- 
nex.” 
house, and skirting the Common, lies 
North avenue, the road over which Lord 
Percy led his troops to Lexington. It is 
across this Common, and half-hidden by 
the trees, that the Fay house is seen, 
just where Garden street bends in a shal- 
low curve by the Shepard church and 
under the Washington elm. The old 
Concord turnpike has been christened 
anew ,and, here by the Common, is known 
as Garden street. A map of this region 
dated 1775 indicates that the old road 
over which Washington came on his first 
approach to Cambridge bent into the Con- 
cord turnpike and formed this corner on 
the land now devoted to these undream- 
ed-of uses. 

When the Washington elm was in its 
glory, the thick foliage on its spreading 
limbs must have shaded the Fay grounds. 
In those far-away days it witne3sed, pae- 
sionless, the mustering of the provincial 
troops on the adjacent common; the hur- 
ried passing of messengers with news for 
the anxious men of Meno‘omy ( Arling- 
ton), Lexington and Concord. Beneath 
its shade, the gaily-dressed Tory dames, 
passing to ‘‘service’’ at Christ church, 
were eyed with distrust by the primly- 
dressed Puritan matrons on their way to 
‘*meeting.” To-day the tree hears 
scarcely enough foliage to cover its 
maimed limbs, and is most suggestive of 
a veteran of the Revolution arrayed in his 
tattered uniform. The tablet which, long 
ago, was erected at his foot, bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘Under this tree Washing- 
ton first took command of the American 
Army, July 3, 1775,” will soon be a 
memorial of the departed. | 

Ono the Common, towards which the 
Fay house faces, an intrenchment was dug 
by the early settlers as a protection 
against the Indians, and here, at a later 
date, the flag of thirieen stripes was first 
unfurled. The tall spire of the Shepard 
Memorial church bears aloft a gilded 
cock—to the faithful, a symbol of Peter’s 
wavering resolutions; to the devotee of 
history, suggestive of revolutionary days. 
For many years this cock pointed the 
direction of the Boston winds—then, as 
now, too often from the east, we fear. 
It was taken from the old Brattle-Square 
church, in Boston, when that building | 
was torn down, a dozen years ago, and 
placed in ita present position. In grim 
contrast with this whirling, giddy cock, 
lay, embedded in the walls below, a can- 
non ball which was shot from the bat- 
tery in Cambridge during the siege of 
Boston. Thus, many a suggestive theme 
for sophomoric exercises may be found in 
the objects to be seen from the windows 
of the ‘‘ Annex.”’ 

The Fay house is built in the style 
prevalent fifty or sixty years ago, and 
has been renovated, but not altered, 
since its purchase by the ‘‘Annex” au- 
thorities. It is built of brick, and paint- 
ed light-brown, and stands a few rods 
back from both Garden and Mason streets. 
An ample lawn makes additional build- 
ings a possibility of the future, and elms 
and beeches and a lilac hedge keep off the 
too inquisitive gaze of passers-by. The 
greatest length of the house is parallel 
with Garden street; cut off squarely at 
the Mason-street side, it ends at the 
other in a semicircle, which is continued 
up the three stories. A narrow railing 
marks the change from perpendicular 
walls to the curves of the mansard roof. 
A veritable Boston ‘‘swell-front” projects 
at the center of the building, through 
which is the main entrance. The hall 
bears on its walls a plaster cast of a sec- 
tion of the Panathenaic procession, and 
over the entrance casts of twilight and 
dawn, designed by Michael Angelo for 
the tomb of Lorenzo di Medici. The 
room on the left of the entrance observes 
closely the laws of symmetry, outraged 
by the modern ‘‘Queen Anne” architect; 
and, curved by the exterior of all of the | 
house on its eastern end, it projects with 
an equal arc into the hall on the western 
side. This is the reception-room, and 
very attractive it is, too. 

The library will be placed in the room 
shaped like this, two floors above. 
room will be both study and library, and 
will contain the files of eriodicals which 
the enterprise of the students secured last 
year, as well as the 1,200 volumes which 
form the reference library. The advan- | 
tages ot the Harvard library, a'so, are 
enjoyed by the ‘‘Annex’’ students. The 
other rooms on this floor are appropriat- 
ed to physics, chemistry and botany. 
One room is to be fitted up as a_ parlor, 
for the exclusive use of the students, and 
the rest of the house will be devoted to 
lecture-rooms. None of the students 
will live here. 

Established in a building of its’ own, 
the ‘‘Annex” acquires a substantial ap- 
pearance of prosperity, and emerges for- 


On the right of the Holmes | 


This | 


Cambridge residents can no longer be ig- 


will point, with pleasure, to the home of 
so honorable an’ offspring. 
On>z-notes, thoughtfully, the contrast 
between the founding of the Annex and 
its parent, Harvard College. No» sense 
of injustice-to their daughters rippled the 
mind or disturb2d the conscience of the 
Puritan founders of Harvard. No fears 
for the well-being of the family and the 
community, endangered as they have 
been from the estrangement caused by 
educating the sons and repressing the 
mental activities of the daughters, by 
stimulating independence in the sons and 
dependence in the daughters, ruffled the 
serenity of those old wise-acres. Two 
hundred and fifty years have scarcely 
taught the full significance of the princi- 
ple—-equal opportuni‘ies and equal respon- 
sibilities for all. | 
Notwithstanding the progress which 
the existence of the ‘‘Annex’’ proves, 
Cambridge is still a stronghold of con- 
servation. The advance in the last two 
centuries has indeed been great, and is 
prophetic of dying prejudices ani of a 
vigorous growth in the good, the true and 
the beautiful. KarHarine PHILLIPs. 


State Normal School. 


San JosE, Cal., September, 1885. 

On or about December 26, 1885, there 
will be issued a Memorial Pamphlet, con- 
taining the following matier: (1) A por- 
trait of the late Professor Henry B. Nor- 
ton; (2) the memorial services held in 
the Normal School building, San Jose, 
including a biographical sketch; (3) ex- 
tracts from the memorial service3 held at 
Gilroy, at Emporia, Kan., and at the 
Chautauqua Assembly, Monterey; (4) 
the services at his burial on the Santa 
Cruz mountains; (5) resolutions of vari- 
ous bodies; (6) extracts from press no- 
tices; (7) extracts from letters. This 
will constitute a pamphlet of about one 
hundred pages. There hae been an al- 


teachers, pupils and other friends of Pro- 
fessor Norton to do something in the way 
of indicating their appreciation of his 
beneficent work. A costly monument 
has been suggested; but in his will he 
expresses, in very strong language, his 
feelings respecting any expenditure of 
this kind. And while this indication of 
his wishes may be considered as_ binding 
only upon members of the family, yet it 
clearly shows what weve his tastes and 
inclinations. Respecting these, and be- 
lieving that the desire to do something 
may be turned into a useful channel, it is 
thought that a way is now opened. No 
one who devotes his life to the public, as 
Professor Norton did, has time to acqu're 
much of this world’s goods. He left a 
family of five children, two of them yet 
quite young. Would nota fund raised 
to educate these children be a monument 
more lasting, and far more fitting, than 
one built of brass or marble? © 


MEMORIAL FUND. 


decided to publish a large edition of the 
Memorial Pamphlet, and to put the price 
at a sum that will realize a profit, with 
the full guarantee that every dollar re- 
ceived more than the actual cost of pub- 
lication and delivery shall be sacredly 
devoted to the above purpose. The 
pamphlet will be issued in two forms, as 
follows: 
graved portrait, price 50 cents; (2) bound 
in ha'f-morocco, with photograph and au- 


'tograph, price $250. This will give 


those who wish to contribute to the 


to any amount they may choose, by tak- 


}ing a8 many copies as they please; and it 


is believed that many will distribute 


studied in vain. It is proposed to have 
the pamphlet ready for delivery at the 
time of the meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, in San Jose, in Decem- 
ber, and those who can at,.that time take 
or send for their copies may add to the 
fund by saving to it the cost of delivery. 
Cuas. H. ALLEN, 


American Bible Society. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House, 
on Thursday, October Ist, 1885, the Hon. 
John Jay, Vice-President, in the chair. 
Letters were presented from various cor- 
in foreign Jands: From Rev. 
C.B. Newton, of Lodiana, announcing 
the transfer of Scriptures from the Mission 
Press to the Penjab Bible Society; from 
Rev. T. S. Smith, of the Ceylon Mission 
of the American Board; from Miss West, 
of the Central Turkey Mission; from Dr. 
Isaac G. Bliss, mentioning the baptiem 
of a convert from Mohammedanism; from 
Mr. Loomis, about his proposed trip to 
Corea; from Mr. McKim, reporting suc- 
cess in the sale of Scriptures in Cuba; 
and from Mr. Prince, with cheering words 
of the results of colportage last summer be- 
tween Irkutsk and Yakutsk. Grantsand 
consignments of books for colportage and 
for sale and distribution in the United 
States and in foreign lands were made, 
to the valne of about $4300. This in- 
cludes 1,500 copies of the Ebon New 
Testament for the Marshall. Islands. 
Funds were als> granted to the amount 
of $1,500, the same being a supplementary 
grant to the Russian Bible $0 
colportage in Russia, It having been an- 
nounced that intelligence had to day b2en 
received by cablegram of the death of 
Lord Shaftesbury, the President of the 
British and Foreign B-ble Society, the 
Corresponding Secretaries were requested, 
on behalf of the Managers of this tack 
to prepare and forward a letter of sympa- 
thy with the British and Foreign Bible 


Two auxiliary societies were recognized 


jin Dakota Territory, one in the State of 


Missouri, and one in Kansas. The total 
‘receipts for September were $22,551 01. 
‘The number of volames issued from the 


ever from that obscurity which veiled it 


in its old Iéeation on Appian way. Old | 


norant of the site of the ‘‘Annex,’” but , 


most universal] desire expressed by fellow- 


Following out this thought, it has been 


copies to their friends, feeling sure that 
the memorial of such a life will not be 


Principal Cal. State Normal School. 


Society, in their great bereavement. | 


Bible House during the month wa:60,989. | 


(1) In paper covers, with en-| 


Memorial Fund an opportunity to do so [ 


cjety for | 


> “THE PACIFIC 
Seminary 


.. Professor 3. 


REV. J. A. BENTON,.D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D.., 


‘Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooas, Oak- 


land, Cal. 
The usual 


charge. 
The Harmon Seminary 


| BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 


facilities are granted without 


in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 


Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 


State University. 
The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 


in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 
The next term will begin July 31, 1885. 
For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 
Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 


p-J ne7- 


Mills Seminary, 


The next term of this well-known Institution 


will commence on 
Wednesday, July 29, 1885. 
For Circulars giving particulars address 
MRS. Cc. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P. O. Alameda Co., Cal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Psrncrpan. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to , 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Sierra Normal College. 
AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


PRACTICAL IN CouRSES OF Stupy; NoRMAL IN 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Full Business Course (six months)..... $35 00 
Gcod Board (per week) ................ 4 00 


O0S"Auburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 


Martin L. Fries, Secretary. 
M. W. Ward, President. 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


FOR... 
Young Ladies. 
1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


J bee School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
fourteenth year will begin on Wednesday, July 


29, 1885. Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


Prepares for the 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ru, 1885, 


PACULTY : 
Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, Fiench and German Conversation? Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 
For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


ART CLASSES. 


WESTERN ADDITION. 


ed a Studio at 1614 
utter. Please write 


ISS RYDER haso 
Scott Street, near 
for circular. 


GOVERNESS. 


XPERIENCED TEACHER of _ English 
branches, vocal and instrumental music, 
wants position as governess in return for pleas- 
ant country home for herself and niece, and 
monthly salary of $10; references required. 
Address for one month W. W., Chronicle 
Branch Office, Oakland. 


WHITE 


A.B.C.Wheat, A.B.C. Barley, A. B.C. Maize, 


| Hulled, Steam-Cooked Desiceated, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! ! 


mpurities removed. 
merican pared for the tablein ten minutes. 
ASK forA B. only. 
(Registered Trade Mark) 
Breaktast PATENTED. 
eee | For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
circulars, etc.,to THE CERKALS 
ereals. | M’r’a Co..83 Murray Street, N. Y, 
(Incorporated 1875. ) 
SYRUP 


SATE A CURE 
SPAWREN | FOR aggravated cases of Colds, 
Conghe. Bronchitis, Sore 

Ag) Throat, Asthma, Croup and 
ly Whoo ng Cough, and afford- 
| relief in Consumption from 

coughing. 

Ware Does not make the stomach sick, 
pleasant to the taste, and contains 
no drugs or opiates. 

_ Manufactured in Australia and 
| in San Francisco, California, from 
the leaves of a peculiar variety of Eucalyptus or 
Blue Gum Tree. : 
Prescribed by many physicians in cases of Chronic 
ranteed superior to any drug Cough S or 
Consumption cures that are now offered to tha public. 
A bottle will be sent to any address in the United 
States and expressage paid, on receipt of One Dellar. 
Mrs. GRACE CARY, Manufacturer, 
1814 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Fer sale by all sts and Country Sto Pacific 
of the Unitel Males, TS pee 


Factony at rae Poraeno. 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 


The Very Cheapest and Very Best 


| | THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 
For GARDEN and FIRE 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Manufactured and for sale by the 

Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
15 First near San Francisco 


BELDING BROS. & Co.'s 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


Cc LRLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - 


San Francisco, Cal, 


FRANE VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. Bus# & Prine - SAN FRANCISCO 
LARGEST. STOCK ON THIS COAST 


O CHOOSE FROM. 


HATS AT THE LOWEST 


THE FINEST 
PRICES 


0S” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THE Paocrric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
| 3 BOX 2348. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
| streets, 
SAN FRANCISOO, UAL. 


"Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUGE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


0G" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


CHERRY FLAT FARM 
FOR SALE. 


Situated near- Paradise, thirteen miles east 
of Chico. One of the best foothill fruit farms 
in Butte county. Above the malaria and 
grasshopper belt, and below the frost line. 
Soil rich. Ten acres orchard land, with water 
near enough the surface to grow trees without 
irrigation; eight acres wet land; water sufii- 
cient to irrigate five acres more; five hund! 
young ‘ruit trees; vineyard and small fruits; 
good, new house, barn and out-buildings; 
thirty-five acres in cultivation; good well and 
spring. School and Postoffice convenient; 50- 
ae goed; climate mild and healthful. A 
bargain if soli within sixty days. Apply to 
E. TUCKER, Oroville, or E. HOSKINS, on the 
premises. 


San Francisco 
CORDAGE FACTORY 
EsTaBLISHED 1856. 
Constantly on hand large stock of 

Manila Rope, (3! sizes) 
-Tarred Manila Rope, 


| Whale Line. Etec. 


& Co, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street 


JOHN WORRALL, 


8. E. cor. California and Kearny Sts. 
San Francisco, - California 


Leave orders in the letter box or on the slate. 
Residence—614 Castro Street, between Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth. 

03" We recommend Mr. Worrall to our 
readers as reasonable, careful and reliable. 


W. F. Griswold 
DENTIS T 


.... Has removed to ....- 


|1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


|RUBBER HOSE 


CO, 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1885. } 


Tur Pacitric: San Francisco; Can. 


Home Ciréle. 
| 


NOBODY COMING TO-NIGHT. 


_ In the glow of the western window, 

Amber and opaline air — 

Flooding her eyes with beauty, 
Fanning her lint-white hair, 

The dear old mother is sitting, 
Watching the sunlight’s flight; 

Alone by the western window— 
For nobody’s coming to-night. 


Crossing the level meadows, 
Through the ricks of the fragant hay, 
Her neighbor is faring homeward, 
After a toiling day. 
A sweet little wife is waiting 
With a kiss at the cottage door, 
And the baby will toddle to meet him 
Over the kitchen floor. 


In the lane, with its vines 4-tangle, 
And its shadows like broken light, 

A fair girl waits for her lover, 
Who surely is coming to-night. 

Her gown is a fleece of silver, 

_ With ribbons of daintiest blue, 

And her eyes are a color to match them, 
So cloudless their violet hue. 


The aged face at the window, 
All graven with patient lines, 
Takes note of the sweet girl’s gladness, 
Revealed by so many signs; 
No envy her heart is stirring, 
As the glimmer of the sunshine pales; 
For her loved ones are safe in the city 
Where never the glory fails. 


Once there were little children 

Who called her ‘‘mother”’—ah, sweet! 
This old house rang to the music 

Of their merry, romping feet. — 
There was once a form beside her, 

A face that never grew old; 
Her own, in its manly beauty; 

Her own, with its hair of gold. . 


Now, in the grass-grown churchyard, 
And deep in the restless sea, 
Are the dear ones who filled the homestead 
__With the sound of their boistrous glee! 
Ah, me! it is very silent 
To watch the far-away light, 
As it melts in the star-lit heavens, 
When nobody’s coming to-night. 


By the bars of the western window, 
By the key of the evening star, 
Her thought climbs up to the meaning 
Of the beautiful gates afar; . 
There is a wonderful bliss awaiting, 
In the regions of shadowless light, 
The soul that is peaceful and patient— 
But nobody’s coming to-night. 
— Youth’s Companion, 


— 


A Lesson in Fractions, 


It was such a blow to me—such a bit- 


ter, overwhelming blow! Ihad been so 
comfortable and happy since the school- 
master had bcarded with me. The big 
front chamber had been so grim and 
ghostly, always shut up and empty. It 
was our spare room when poar, dear 
Charley was alive; but now that I was 
a widow and poor, it was a needless lux- 
ury to keep a guest chamber. None of 
our old friends cared to visit me now; 
just when I needed them most, when I 
was lonely and sad and miserable, they 
refused to come. But when Mr. Slade 
took the room I didn’t grieve about the 
loss of friends. It seemed odd to have 
money for the guest chamber, but the 
way that I was situated reconciled me to 
the thought very speedily, indeed. 

Then when my boy Charley got into 
that scrape at school I should just. have 
died if it had been anybody but Mr. 
Slade. 

‘‘Madam,” he said, ‘‘your boy is 
mischievous—very,. mischievous.”’ 

‘*Yes, sir,” I said, meekly. 

‘* And to extend a rope in such a man- 
ner that the unconscious heels of his 
teacher shall te tripped up thereby; to 
fill the hat of his instructor with stones; 
to put wax upon the berch so that the 
tails of his coat may adhere to this sub- 
stance and thus come to grief—all these 
things are very reprehensive, madam, 
and merit a condign punishment.’’ . 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ I replied, and wiped away 
my regretful tears, for 1 knew what was 
coming. | 

Either Charley would be expelled from 
the school or dreadfully teaten by this 

injured man. It was better to have him 
beaten than expelled, but either was hor- 
rible. 

‘‘Please don’t expel him, Mr. Slade,” 
I said. ‘*He must be punished, of 
ood but please don’t beat him very 

ard,’’ 

‘*T shall not beat him at all,” he said. 

‘Don’t expel him,” I entreated. 

‘‘Nor expel him,” he replied. ‘‘If 
you'll leave the boy to me, there will be 
no further trouble. He hasa good heart, 
and an open, generous, manly nature. 
these, madam, if you'll 
allow me. I think we can get along 
with Charley if we take the right way.” 

“Oh, Mr. Slade,” I said, ‘‘how noble 
youare! how generous! how magnan- 
imous! I think heaven was good to 
send me such a—a boarder.”’ 

He grew a little red under my praise, 
and, a8 it was school time, bowed him- 
self out; but really he looked like an 
archangel to me as_he walked down the 
street. Of course the simile was absurd. 


He was tall and lean and ungainly; the | par 


tails of his long coat did not flap as 
gracefully as many another coat close by. 
Charley said he was knock-kneed; per- 
haps he was;.I don’t know what that 
term means. He might have been knock- 
kneed, but to me that day he was all 
that was desirable in man. 

The way he managed Charley after 
that was miraculoue; there is no other 
word for it. The boy was as wild and 
untamable as a young colt when Mr. 
Slade took hold of him, and shortly after- 
ward he was the most tractable and or- 
derly of mortals. I could see, though, 
the time and trouble it cost to work such 
wonders with him. Inthe spring they 
went fishing together, and Mr. Slade 
taught Charley how to manage his hook 
and line, and wheedle the poor little fish 
to his bait. In midsummer they got oP 
a collection of beetles and bugs and 
sorts of things. It was terrible to the 
poor insects, I suppose; bat, ob, dear 
heaven! what a rest-and comfort it was 
to have Charley amused and kept out of 
trouble, 

I began to rest upon Mr. Slade; to 


too late. 


confide in him; to ask his advice, and 
invariably take it, upon all occasions; to 
gra‘efully take advantage of hie knack 
in repairing thiogs about the house, put- 


ting in order troablesome domestic uten- 
sils. He always put up the shades in 


house-cleaning time, and hung the pic- 
tures; and what I should have done 
without him that time the machine got 
out of order, heaven only knows. I had 
a dress to finish for Mrs. Chappel and 
was working away when, all at once, the 
machine began to squeak dreadfully. It. 
was a rasping noise, fit to raise the hair 
on one’s head, and mine had ached dread- 
fully all the morning. I oiled and fussed 
atit, but all to no purpose; it squeaked 
more and more. And, to crown all, the 
nice pumpkin pie I had made for Mr. 
Slade’s luncheon was burned to a crisp. 
I smelled it and rushed to the stove, but 
It was a black ruin and [ sat 


down and cried overit. It seemed to me 


| 80 sad and terrible I wanted to lie down 


and die when in walked Mr. Slade to his 
luncheon. 

‘‘It’s no use coming in,’’ I said; 
don’t know how you can board here, any 
way, I am such a miserable housekeeper. 
It would be so much better if Charley 
and I were dead.” : 

‘‘What has happened?” asked Mr. 
Slade. 

I felt ashamed when I saw the look of 
alarm in his face. | 

**It is very sad,” I said, ‘‘to burn the 
cruet of a nice pie all to a crisp.” 

**Do you think so?” said Mr. Slade. 
*‘Now for me it is a most excellent mis- 
charce. Of all things in the world I 
revere the burned crust of a pie. I have 
hesitated to declare this predilection, 
because I know it is a remarkable one, 
and not at all likely to be shared by the 
majority of people; but fortune has 


favored me to-day. Mre. Sweet, let us. 


heve the pie by all means!’ 

And he actually lifted the horrible 
black thing to the table, and ate it—yes, 
he ate it—which was the most graceful 


.piece of martyrdom I ever saw in a man. 


And then I got courage to tell him how 
I burned it; that Mrs. Chappel must 
have that dress and the machine had 
begun to squeak in the most horrible 
way; that I’d oiled and fussed with it, 
all to no purpose, and how I was to finish 
that dress of Mrs. Chappel’s with that 
dreadful noice distracting my poor brain, 
I didn’t know. | 

‘*We'll look at it,’’ he said, in that 
resting, comforting, soul-cheering way of 
his, and, as I followed him into the sit- 
ting-room, [ knew in my heart that he 
would exorcise that squeaking demon 
from the machine. And he did. 

‘It’s the ball,’’ he said; ‘‘it’s become 
smooth from friction, and if you'll bring 
me a little flour or meal, Mrs. Sweet— 
stay! here is a piece of chalk, which is 
better than all.” 

And with that little white lump that 
he took from his waistcoat pocket, be 
made the machine perfect in five—in 


*two—minutes. 


Now, how ‘could I help watching him 
from the door again, as he walked away 
to school; and let his coat-tails flap as 
they may, or be he knock-kneed to eter- 
nity, how could I help sending after him 
my heartiest benediction and blessing? 

And can it be wondered at that, when 
only two or three months after, he told 
me he was going away, 1 waa like one 
stunned and bewildered? We were sit- 


ting in the little front room, and I was 


finishing off that diagonal overskirt for 
Mrs. Chappel. Charley had gone hunt- 
ing in the woods, for it was already au- 
tumn, and an early frost had set the 
leaves aflame. A breeze from the west 
blew my hair into my eyes, and I put it 
back with a trembling hand. The soft, 
warm day of golden light suddenly scem- 
ed to cloud over, and become one of 
moody sadness, 

‘I have an opportunity for advance- 
ment in my profession,’’ ke said, ‘‘which 
it would ill-behoove me to put by. In 
my native town is offered me a pcsition 
of trust and confidence—no less, 1 may 
say to you, dear madam, than a profess- 
or’s chair.”’ 

I hadn’t the least idea what he meant. 
I knew that one chair differed very much 
from another, and whereas one was com- 
fortable, easy and enjoyable, another 
might be for the time being a seat of 
torture; but wherein a profegsor’s chair 
excelled I could not at that time imagine. 
I sat quite still, and the ruffle fell from 
my hand; my foot rested upon the treadle 
of the machine, and I sat and stared at 
Mr. Slade like one demented. 

‘¢And it has occurred to me,’’ he went 
on, “that the position I have held here, 
which is an exceedingly easy and pleas- 
ant one, might profitably aud suitably be 
filled by one of the other sex; the duties 
are not at all arduous and could be per- 
formed more readily, it appears to me, 
than those pertaining to the needle. I 
have spoken to the committee in your be- 
half, and with a little attention upon your 
t to the simple mechanical require- 
ments necesrary, and a little help upon 
mine, you will be ready to fill the posi- 
tion at once!” 

Who? I, Mr. Slade? 
must be crazy!"’ | | | 

Then, feeling that this was not a re- 
spectful way to speak, I added that his 
kindness for me had led him to overrate 
my capabilities. | 

‘Why, Mr. Slade,” said I, ‘‘I never 
got beyond the four first rules in arith- 
metic,” 

‘And upon these depend everything,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘Come, put by your work, 
and let us see what we can do in a first 
attempt.” 

It was of no use to refuse. His was 
one cf those masterful natures that al- 
ways conquer, 
was sitting close by his side at the table, 
with Charley’s slate under my blurred 
eyes and Charley’s percil in my trem- 
bling fingers. The rosy evening light 
streamed in upon us, the soft south wind 
bringing resinous odors through the 
window from the woods where Charley 


yet lingered. 


Why, you 


Half an hour after I 


“Now, my dear Mrs. Sweet,” said 
Mr. Slade—and tke very gentleness of 
his tone, the tender rendering of my 


name, made me shiver and shake; for I 


could not get the thought from my head 
that when he was gone there was nobody 
left to deal tenderly with me or mine— 
‘‘now pray try and give your thoughts to 
the subject io hand. It is the simplest 
thing in the world; and these rudiments 
once conquered, the rest will follow. 
Now, a man sold his farm for $8,730, 
and fourteen-fifteenths of this is seven- 
ninths of the cost of his house, and the 
house cost seven times as much as the 
store; now what was the cost of the 
house and the store?”’ | 

His voice was 80 persuasive, so dis- 
tinct, it must have Leen a pleasant voice 
to listen to at school, even if the poor 
little blockheads could make neither 
head nor tail of his meaning. I looked 
at Mr. Slade, and then out of the win- 
dow, where the mellow light of the sun- 
set shone, and away over atthe wooded 
hills beyond, and I thonght. how, such a 
little while ago, it was a spring landscape 
all bathed in tenderest green; and now it 
was autumn, the grass was sere and 
brown, the leaves falling, the branches 
like skeletons against the evening sky. 

‘‘Madam—my dear Mrs. Sweet,” 
said the voice of the schoolmaster, ‘‘I 
beg your attention to these few first 
rules. It is distasteful to me to leave 
you a prey to the coarse habits of these 
village women, who flount their finery 
in an obtrusive and unbecoming manner, 
and grudge you the poor reward for 
your labor.” 

‘She said fhe reams were crooked, 
and perhaps they were,” I said; for I 
knew he meant Mrs. Chappel. ‘‘I am 
not very good at sewing, or—anything.’’ 
Then two big tears rolled out of my eyes 
upon Charley’s slate, and blurred the 
schoolmaster’s figures, which so distress- 
ed him that he got up and took aturn 
about the room. Then he came back to 
the table again. 3 | 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Sweet,” he said, quite 
imploringly, ‘‘if you would only make 
up your mind to master these first rules! 
A man sold his farm for $8,730”— | 

‘And I’m sure he got a good price for 
it,’’ I broke in; ‘‘and whatever he got 
for hie house, it must have been all it 
was worth. As for his store, I don’t 
want to know anything about it; I can’t 
see that it’s any of my business, Mr. 
Slade, and I can’t bother with it just 
now. If it was a house alone, or a store 
alone, or a farm—but to cut them all up 
and put them together again like a patch- 
work quilt is impossible for me to think 
of, Mr. Slade. I can’t do it, I never 
could, and its ridiculous to ask me such 
a thing, Mr. Slade. All I can do after 
you go away is to go on working for Mre. 
Chappel till 1 drop dead; and if it wasn’t 
for Charley, I wouldn’t care how soon 
that would be.”’ 

Then I put my head down on the table 
and cried, ready to break my heart. I 
couldn’t help it. I was the most wretched 
creature in the world, and my heart was 
full. .1 couldn’t help the cry, and I’m 
glad now that I did rot. 

For suddenly I felt his strong arm 
tremb!e on the back of my chair. | 

is so sad and terrible,” I said, ‘‘to 
have the ceams always crooked, and Mrs. 
Chappel’’— 

**Confusion to Mrs. Chappel and her 
crooked seams! Tell me, madam—Mrs, 
Sweet—tell me, dear little heart, would 
it not even be betterto give over your 
future to a grim old pedagogue like me? 
It shall at least be free from crooked 
seams and puzzling problems.” 

I heaved a sigh of relief and his strong 
arm fell sheltering about me. | 

‘*If heaven will vouchsafe to me,” he 
said, getting back to his dear old wordy 
way, ‘‘your sweet companionship for all 
the days to come, I can even find it in 
my heart to be grateful to Mrs. Chappel, 
and wish her well.” 

I don’t know what I said, but every- 
body knows that I never could see any 
fault in Mr. Slade, and 1 don’t to this 
day. He fills his professor's chair, and 
I have ever so many comfortable ones at 
home. Charley is a splendid mathema- 
tician, but there is a little fellow just 
creeping into fractions, and he came to 
me the other day, his dear little brains 
sore and puzzling over that self-same 
sum. | 

“And please, mamma,” he begged, 
‘a man sold his farm for $8730 and 
fourteen -fifteenths of this is’’— 

‘*Go to papa, darling,” I said; ‘‘he 
found out the cost of it long ago; but as 
for me, dear, I’m glad to say that I. 
never could make it out—never.”—WSe- 
lected. 


Double Wrong. 


A church-member once said to her 
pastor: ‘‘When my afilictions came we 
did not attend the church as we ought, 
and we were ashamed to ask you to come 
to us in our trouble. We were not able 
to pay the pew rent, and we were asham- 
ed to come.” How much mischief we 
inflict upon our own souls and Christ’s 
cause by false pride! The church lost 
the pew-rent, it is true; but this was her 
lightest loss. She lost the presence and 
helpfulness of two of her members, and 
they lost the joys of God’s salvation. 
The humility that kept them away rest- 
ed on the basis that one wrong compels 
another. The continued presence of these 
two members was of far more value to 
Christ and his Uhurch than the twenty- 
five cents a week they had been paying. 
Their absence also involved a slander on 
the church. It could be justified only 
upon the assumption that the relation of 
church-members to the church is one of 
money alone. There were in every mo- 
ment of their absence a dozen of members 
who would have been happier and better 
for the opportunity of paying that pew- 
rent for the sake of the presence of two 
worthy members, and their presence 
would have encouraged the pastor. It 
would have been continuous testimony 
to the world of the preciousness of the 


Christian religion.—The Presbyterian. 


—4 


Gleanings. 


Of all commentaries upon the Script- 
om oo examples are the best and the 
ivelieat. 


Love is like a painter, who, in diawing | 


the portrait of a friend having a blemish 
in one eye, would picture only the other 
side of the fece. 


Does any man wound thee? Not only 
forgive, but work into thy thought intel- 
ligence of the kind of pain, that thou 


mayert never inflict it on another spirit. | 


When home is ruled according to God’s 
word, angels might be asked to stay at 
night with us, and they would not find 
themselves out of their sphere.— Spur- 
geon. 


_ When a man is manifestly successful 
in starting souls on the new life of Chris- 
tianity you need not be greatly troubled 


;if he makes a slip in syntax now and 


then. 


Contempt is murder committed by the 
intellect, as hatred is murder committed 
by the heart. Charity, having life in 


‘itself, is the opposite and deatroyer of | 


contempt as well as of hatred. 

It is doubtful if people would be so 
very much better or happier if they were 
all healthy and full fed, and able to read 
Hower in the original. It is grace, it is 
goodness, that makes life sweet. 

To be something to God, is not that 
praise enough? To be a thing that God 
cares for, and would have complete for 


himself, because it is worth caring for, is | 


not that life enough ?— Unspoken Ser- 
mons, 


If your purpose to lead a new life is| 


not strong enough to make you willing to 
abandon associations that you know to be 
unfavorable to piety, you have need to 
make a new start on a better basis. This 
is the crucial point with you now. 


. In using the Bible in promoting any | 


good cause, it should be treated fairly. 
There are men who zealously try to make 
it say what it does not say, the result 
being that they dishonor it, and injare 
what they seek to propagate.— United 
Presbyterian, 

He is not afraid of your presumptuous 
approach to Him. It is you who are 
afraid to come near him. He is not 
watching over his dignity. It is you 
who fear to te sent away, as the disciplea 
would have sent away the little children. 
— Unspoken Sermons. 


Lot was a typical character. He was 
a man who believed in religion, and was 
a person of wealth and influence. But he 
converted nobody. -All his neighbors in 
Sodom and even his own family were 
Icst. ‘‘But probably Mra. Lot moved in 
the best society, and the Misses Lot went 


to the Sodom theater every night.”— | 


Mcody. 

The only way to really ‘know God 
made us is to let God remake, regenerate 
us. The only way to be sure that God 
gave us our physical life is to let him 
give us the spiritual life, which shall de- 
clare for the physical hfe an adequate 
and worthy purpose. The only way to 
realize that we are God’s children, is to 
let God lead us to our Fathcr.— Phillips 
Brooks. 


To know God as the beginning and 
end, the root and cause, the giver, the 
enabler, the love and joy and perfect 
good, the present, one existence in all 
things and degrees and conditions, is life. 
And faith in its simplest, truest, mighti- 
est form is to do his will in the one thing 
revealing itself at the moment of duty.— 
Donald Grant. : 

Like flakes of snow that fall unper- 
ceived upon the earth, the seemingly un- 
important events of life succeed one an- 
other. As the snow gathers together, so 
are our habits formed. No single flake 
that is added to the pile produces a sen- 
sible change; ro single action creates, 
however it may exhibit, a person’s char- 
acter.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Knowledge is not a gift, but an ac-|. 


quired possession. It is not inherited, 
but is the fruit of industry. We cannot 
become the passive recipients of knowl- 
edge, but must earn it by persevering 
and unwearied toil. A mind that will 
not work hard for its own enrichment 
must remain poor, for neither houses nor 
lauds nor legacies can supply it with 


| knowledge. 


At eventide it will be light. As the’ 
gocd man’s evening comes on apace, and 
the darknees of the night approaches, he 
is not anxious or affrighted, for he sees 
beyond the gloom the light of a morning 
which will break into everlasting day. 
He knows he shali live again. The hope 
of this life of eternal youth and vigor 
reconciles him to the decaying life of the 
present. 

He walks in the presence of God that 
converses with him in frequent prayer 
and communion; that runs to him with 


all his necessities; that asks counsel of |. 
him in h's donbtings; that opens all his | 


wants to him; that weeps before him for 
all his sins; that asks remedy and sup- 
port for his weakness; that fears him as 
a jadge, reverences him as a Lord, and 
obeys him as a father.—Jeremy Taylor. 


The breath of God, blowing where it} 


listeth, touches with its mystery of life 
the dead souls of men, bears them across 
the bridgeless gulf between the natural 
and spiritual, 
with its own high qualities, and develo 

within them these new and secret t's 
ties, by which those who are born again 
are said to see the kingdom of God.— 


From Drummond's Natural Law in the 


Spiritual World. 


Hospitality generally pays for itself, as | 


does every ot virtue. Paul healed 
the sick man in the house of Publius, 
who had entertained him without hope of 
reward, Christ sdid to his disciples, 
‘‘Into whatsoever house ye enter say, 
Peace be unto this house.” How fully 
Paul met the spirit of this command! A 
faithful Christian is a blessing, a bene- 
diction of peace and healing, into what- 
ever house or community he comes. 


* * * endows them | 


A Safequard. 
The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently deve op 
into the gravest-maladies of the thro 
and lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel bas prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine edical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

“Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant so good as AYER’s CHERRY 


PECTORAL. Itis invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-lLaown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
who says :— | 

“I have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
properation of so great value as AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung- disease suscep- | 
tible of cure, who has not been made 
well by it. ‘ 

AYER’S CHERRY. PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Laryn gitis, ‘ 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary. Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, ds there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 


These are all —_ facts, which can be 
verified by anybody, and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 


FEVER and AGUE 


Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever,or Chillsand Fever,wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
the directionsare strictly followedand carried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent, and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, ifits use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 
will not require any aid to keep the bowelsiz 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
quireacathartic medicine, afterhaving taken 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of KENT’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 


DR. JOHN BULL’S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, 881 Main St-, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Use no other. 


A NEW BOOK 


—FOR— 


McPhail’s Anthems 


BY M. L. McPH 
The aim of the author has been to provide music 
for choirs of every ag of proficiency, and for 


all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
Ms ag from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
etc., etc. 

he type throughout the book is large, clear, 
and legible ; the peineog is well done ; the bind- 
ing is strong and durable; and taken all in all, this 
new work is by far 


THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK > 
that has been offered to the public in many years, 
Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid ; $10.00 a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, 55 East 13th Street, Now York City, 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 4 
Machinery— 
ber 
anos 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood lum 

t by test—10, Pi 

with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 

efore buying send for papers. ree 

popular system. Agemts wanted—Chi- 

cago to New Orleans. T. Mi. Antisell Piano 

Co., 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


stron 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack: | . 


ing Goods for Export. 


flatisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


| 


Jos. R. Cowen. -D, H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 


Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
| “10oet-tf, 


_| Music, Astronomical 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
64! Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
— District egraph Oompany’s 
| 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 


a Specialty. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
: ers in 


GRAIN 


AT OLD £TAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


FRanorsoo. 


Weed & Kingwell 


‘|CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 


No. 125 First Street, 
Minna 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 
| Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Cm Zinc and Babbitt 


Church and Steamboat Bells — 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 


03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators | 


CINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRY CO 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS~- TO THE 


TBLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHIS5S00 TESTIMONIALS 
ALARM, 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, _ 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


WSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


SHANE & CO., 
‘Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 

Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


15mar-lyr 


California Bible Society 


Has remo 
No. 3 MONT 


its Depository to 
MERY STREET., 


Where a full line of the Publications of the 
American Bible Soci 

tuitous distribution. - 
Bibles, 30 Cents upward; Testaments, 5 


Books sold to the trade. No oTHER HOUSE IN 


San FRancIscO KEEPS 1HE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN Society. All commu- 
nications regarding grants of books for Mission 
Sunday-schools, etc., and on matters relating 
to Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 1350 
Franklin Street, Oakland. 
SIDNEY Depositar y§ 


ALEX, FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 


30 GEARY S8T., FRANCISCO, OAL. 
21nov-lyr 


JOHN B. McINTYRE, 


Book Binder, Paper Ruler, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER & 
PRINTER. 
423 Clay and 422 Commercial Streets, San 
Francisco. 
0S" Magazines and Music bound in any style 
desired, at reasonable rates. 
SMITH’S CASH STORE 
—:HAS REMOVED — 


To Commodious Qudienen: No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old s, or new. Send for 


ASSAR COLLEGE, N.Y. 
V FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION WOMEN 
with acomplete College Course, Schools of Paintin and ; 

bservatory, Laboratory of Chem- 
istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a 
Museum of Art, a ta of 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
equipped for its work. Students at present admitted to 


; -& preparatory course. Catalogues sent on applicatio 
*J, RYLAND KENDRICK, D., Acting President. 


INDELIBLE INK. 

lished 50 Years. puperior 
ar for decorative work on linen. Recei 


Centennial Medal Sold everywhere. 


Brass Ship Work 
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THe Paciric: San FRANoIsco, CAL. 


i. 


[Wepnespay, Ocroprr 21, 1885, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
cific for one year. THE Paciric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1885. 


Tue Paciric will be cent from this 
time to the first of January, 1887, to | 
any address in the United States or Brit- 


ish America, on the receipt of $2.50. 


Alleged Decadence of Evangelical 
Churches—V. 


Even when it is conceded that the 
numbers in the evangelical churches are 
steadily iccreasing, that the activity and 
devotion in missions are marked and pro- 
ductive, and that higher standards of 
morality and intelligence are maintained, 
still many people have an indefinite feel- 
ing that, after all, the old evangelical 
beliefs have lost their hold. The churches, 
it is said, still wear the same names they 
did fifty years ago, and for the most part 
are organized on the same doctrinal 
statements, but the people do not believe 
what is confessed; at least, they are very 
restless under the dogmas which they in- 
terit. The increased numbers, then, 
represent a certain religious and social 
strength, but it is not the old evangelical 
strength. Now, the foundations on which 
churckes called evangelical build are 
found in the facts communicated to us in 
the Scriptures, interpreted as a epecial di- 
vine revelation of grace to sinful man. 
The last fifty years have brought heavy 
guns to bear on the divinity of the Bible. 
Patient, minute and thorough research 


has tested the evidencés of our faith as it 
was never tested before. 


Some positions 
of an extreme character—as, for example, 
that of an immediate divine dic‘ation of | 
the words of Scripture—are less generally 
held now than at some previous period. 
But faith in the facts of redemption, and 
in the Bible as faithfully giving those 
facts, is nct weak. Certainly, take the 
Christian world through, it is not weaker 
than it used to be. Indeed, it seems to 
us the historical sense is clearer and more 
vivid. The pessons and events of the 
biblical past stard out in sharper outline. 
For example, when was there a time when 
He who is the corner-stone, the Supreme’ 
Perzon of the world’s history, was so 
prominent, and so distinct, and so real, 
a8 he is now? Why, even the arrant 
diebeliever almost makes the sign of the 
cross when he speaks his name. 

As respects the suspicion that the ac- 
tual creed of the churches falls short of 
that which is confesged, or, at least, em- 
braces less points than that which was 
formerly taught, no doubt there is change. 
Change is evermore going on in history. 
Some doctrines recede, and relatively are 
less prominent at one time than they were 
at another. But fifty years ago doctrinal] 
disagreements were numerous and intense. 
We mention over such names as Lyman 
Beecher, Charles Hodge, Albert Barnes, 
Nathaniel W. Taylor, Leonard Woods, 
Bennet Tyler, Charles Wilbur Fisk, and 
in the coft atmosphere which is given by 
the lapse of years, we reverence them as 
fathers of orthodoxy. But when we pass 
bebind the indistinct veil of years, we see 
‘marked differences of opinion; so marked 
that two of them, at least—Beecher and 
Barnes—were tried for heresy, and tlis 
trial precipitated a division into sects, 
which only in our day has been healed. 
We have new congreases of the churches 
to see how nearly at one we are. Who 
Bhall say that these promise less for the 
truth than the controversies between New 
Haven and East Windsor in former days? 
There is just now, without question, less 
reverence for venerable and for exact defini- 
tions—less than is creditable to our good 
sense, it may be. The advance in other 
departments of knowledge seems to be 
demanding some new adjustments in the 
formulating of creeds. But there was 
rever so much or 80 systematic study of 
the Bible. The cry of our time is not, 
**Back to Luther or Calvin;’’ but, ‘* Back 
to the pure Word of God.” This is a 
healthy cry. No doubt after thie will 
come also the reaction again, which will 
arise from the craving in the student for 
orderly statement and close definition. 
The outcome, let us hope, will be a more 
evangelical creed than ever. A venera- 
ble fatker in our Congregational Israel, 
Dr. Calvin E. Stowe, who has had occa- 
sion to observe widely the aspects of our 
eventful century, was lately asked what 
gave him the greatest catisfaction ag 4 
looked back over his lifetime. He replied: 
**The fact that the world is growing bet- 
ter, bad as it is.” That answer is really 
a terse and fair summing up of what we 
judge regarding the alleged decline of 


-umne in 1850. 


evangelical religion: The evangelical 
churches are growing stronger and bet- 
ter, weak and imperfect as they still are. 
By this time the ministers and dele- 
gates have settled into their places again, 
and the reflex action of the General As- 
sociation has begun. Thcse who were 
not at the meeting have heard or read 
about it, and all, no doubt, have been 
measurably inspired by it. But that in- 
spiration should be only the enkindling 
of a fire for the divine breath to blow 
upon till it burst into celestial flame. 
The breath of morn is sweet, and the 
purple glow, aud the crimson flush, and 
the golden glory of the dawn. But these 
are not ends in themselves; they cannot 
be reckoned as in themselves enough. 
They are but harbingers of the rising 
day; the shining dust of the mounting 
chariot-wheels of the triamphant sun. 
So the sweetness, inspiration and kind- 
ling of an auspicious week sbould be but 
the sign and prelude of a divine visitation, 
bringing to all fields of Christian endeav- 
or a bright and burning succession of the 
blessed ‘‘days of the Son of Man.” 


_ 


A State election was held last week in 
Ohio for Governor, Legislature and other 
officers. Foraker, Republican, defeated 
by 12,000, in 1883, is elected Governor 
by 18,000 plurality. The Legislature 
is Republican by a small majority. Much 
interest gathers about the Prohibition 
vote, swelled, it is said, by Democrats 
who did not wish to vote with their par- 
ty this time. The whole number of Pro- 
hibition votes will probably reach 25,- 
000. The continuance of Hon. John 
Sherman in the United: States Senate de- 
pends on this Legislature. It would be 
a calamity if he were to fail of an elec- 
tion, as he is one of the older, abler and 
more useful Senators, and an authority 
on financial questions. It is with pain 
that we read of frauds in Cincinnati, 
charged by each side upon its opponente. 
But because it is so, there is some assur- 
ance of a thorough investigation and a 
certain remedy. Let the guilty suffer, 
in whatever party found. 


Last week the ‘‘Plymouth Brethren,’ 
whose organization is probably the least 
compact of any denomination on our 
shores, held their annual meeting at 
Woodbridge, on the Mokelumne river, 
near Lockeford, where the ‘‘Christian’’ 
denomination gathered and lived in tents 
for more than a week, late in September, 
We vividly recollect our first view of the 
fine bottom lands and umbrageous oaks 
of that part of the valley of the Mokel- 
If ‘‘the woods were 
God’s firat temples,” then the Highest 
had foreordained that these people ehould 
worship there. But another has said and 
sung to us that the great Creator, ‘‘be- 
fore all temples, doth prefer the upright 
heart and pure.” And so the truest 
grandeur was not in those spreading 
oaks, but in the hearts carried thera and 
lifted high above their tops. Let us 
hope that even the trees, as well as the 
Maker of them, taught the Plymouth 
Brethren some lessons of order, symme- 
try and beauty, as well as fineness of 
fibre, straightness of grain and general 
completeness of life, both individually 
and organically. 


France has not been without an aver- 
age degree of prosperity the past season, 
yet her people are in a state of no little 
unrest and diseatixfaction. This showed 
itself conspicuously in the election held a 
month ago, in which the Conservatives, 
or Monarchical party, made large gains 
in the number of members of the Nation- 
al Legislature, and succeeded in polling 
nearly as many votes as the Republicans. 
This was a surprise to many, but not to 
those who know the under-currents of 
feeling and life, strife and faction, in 
French society. However, the Republi- 
cans, by compromising their differences, 
can control legislation and administer 

the government, as heretofore. The 
“‘ultramontane’’ Romanists act and vote 
with the Monarchists, for fear of free 
principles generally, and of the Radicals 
in particular, who openly favor the disso- 
lution of the union of Church and State, 
and other measures hostile to Romanism. 
The Protestant population is tke life and 
soul of the Republic, without whose 
hearty support, and steadiness, and vigi- 
lance it could not last a day. THat pop- 
ulation constitutes the moderate part of 
the Republican host, and must be re- 
pected, if not obeyed. We hold it cer- 
tain that to that relatively small part of 
the entire number of Frenchmen the 
destiny of France, as a Republic, is com- 
mitted, as to no other. Were it thor- 
oughly evangelical, no feara could arise. 
The religious world should pray — for 
France and her Protestants. | 


Away in Burmah there is a sable mon- 
arch whois likely to lose the infatuation 
under which he labors, that ‘“‘there is a 
divinity that doth hedge a king,’’ do 
what he may. He has been senseless 


enough to refuse a British request, and 


is a manly and heroic trait. 


| but to undecerved blame, and self-denial, 


treat with indignity some of the repre. | 
sentatives of the Queen. It is said that 
Thebaw expected the aid of France in. 
his trenchant bout with the empire that 
overshadows India. But France is not 
happy over her Tonquin and other Ori- 
ental romances, and may not desire to 
become the champion of any living mon- 
arch in that quarter of the world, though 
ke were even more lovely and accom- 
plished than the one in question. The 
British are sending a small army of their 
Indian soldiers toward the borders of 
-Burmah, and will demand of Thebaw his 
‘*money or his life’’—that is, his humilia- 
tion or his kingdom, or both. The prob- 
ability is that the stubbora chief will 
make such a stand that the British will 
impose a heavy fine on him and take his 
realm in possession for security. Should 
the fine never be paid, the land will re- 
main a British possession. This would 
be no misfortune to the Burmese, as a 
people, and would be a gain for mankind 
in general, as all the interests dear to 


humanity and religion wculd be strength- 
ened. 


Some time ago a professor of philoso- 
phy made, in our columns, a not very 
complimentary reference to theologians, 
intimating that they were peculiarly apt 
to make allusions to philosophy without 
knowing very accurately aboat it. The- 
ologians do not seem to be so benighted 
everywhere; for according to Professor 
Fairbairn, of Eogland, they cannot afford 
to be: He is even so bold as to say: 
‘‘The theologian cavnot afford to be as 
ignorant of philosophy and science as a 
philosopher and scientist are of theology.” 
We thought the whirligig of time would 
bring its revenge. 


— 


Owing to the press of matter this 
week, we are obliged to omit the conclu- 
sion of Secretary Clark’s ‘‘Review of 
Twenty-five Years—A. B. C. F. M.” 
(already in type) until next week. | 


Cost of Character. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


The most precious traits of character 
are not easily cr -cheaply acquired. 
They are not hereditary, or accidental, 
or won simply with a wish and a welcome. 
They come into our possession only at 
heavy personal cost. We often complain 
of the cost, regarding it as the exercise of 
Providential severity, not intepreting 
aright its intended issue, nor discerning 
the special fruit it is adapted to produce. 
So, we fail to appreciate the Divine good. 
ness in causing us to suffer, and lore the 
reward proposed for our enriching. 


How admirable the quality of patience 
—our hearts waiting, under some trying 
infliction, the hour of relief, taking calmly 
and without reproach the delay of our 
hope and the preseure of continued suffer- 
ing and anguish! How can we make 
this virtue ours? Would we wish our 
souls to possess it? It will not come to 
us by our sitting in the sunshine or by 
the gratification of our ruling desires. 
Its very definition explains its origin and 
reveals its parentage. There must be 
some condition of body or of mind or of 
circumstances levying pain, or weariness 
or scrrow, taken up as a heavy burden 
and cheerfully borne go long as it pleases 
the Great Ruler—or the quality of pa- 
tience can have no home in our gpirit. 
The price of it is the suffering under 
which it is uncomplaining. 

Nearly allicd to it, and almost identical 
with it, is the virtue of endurance. It 
But how is 
it inspired? Endure what—health, wealth, 
comfort, peace aud prosperity? Nay, but 
their opposites—something that strains 
upon the nerves, and challenges the pluck 
and the courage. It is borne with labor- 
pangs of bodily or mental distress. 


Submission isa sweet and fragrant 
Christian virtue. It wears a cheerful as- 
pect under a clouded sky, and yields with- 
out chiding that which it has held among 
its chieftreasures. This reveals its nature 
and cost. Submit to plenty, and enjoy- 
ment, and appreciation, and praise? Nay, 


and abstinence from what we crave most 
keenly. 7 

And how coble and generoue a gift it 
is to be able to extend a genuine frater- 
nal sympathy to thoze who are in distress, 
to mingle our tears with theirs, to take 
their hand with a pressure that declares 
the intensity of our fellow-feeling! But 
how can we have a fellow-feeling for a 
condition not one pang of which our souls 
or senses have known in our own exyjer- 
ience? This ministry of sympathetic love 
is born of our acquaintance with practical 
sorrow, and purchased at no cheaper 
cost. 

And what are the lessons of wisdom 
and pradence and carefulness but the 
teaching of errors and blunders and mis- 
takes! And what gives us a just estimate 
of earthly good, of its frail and fleeting na- 
ture, and its dicappciating ministration, 
but such experience of what it is—the testi- 
mony of our daily life? And how can we ac- 
quire the art of upright walking, lifting our 
feet over all obstacles, excapt by stamt- 
ling more than once, and feeling the sev- 
erity of bruises as we fall? 


I need not pursue this vein. Let us 
appreciate more keenly and fully the out- 
lay by which we purchase the most sta- 
ble and valuable traits of character, and 
under all such processes look up with 
quiet acquiescence and filial gratitude. 
Are you suffering, brother, sister, under 
the sharpness of any trial? It is for you 
the birth-hour and the nurture of all that 
is sweetest and most precious in charac- 


| Down the Rhine. 


From Wiesbaden a coach ride of a half- 
hour takes you to Biebrich, three miles 
below Mayence, on the Rhine, where you 
take the steamer for Cologne, one hun- 
dred and eighty miles distant. The pas- 
sage is usually made in seven and one- 
half hours. At this season of the year 
the river is low, and smaller steamers are 
put on, taking ten and one-half hours to 
make the trip. We were somewhat dis- 
appointed with the river Rhine. It did 
not meet our expectatiors. It is not 
equal to our Hudson in width nor depth, 
nor do the passenger steamers which sail 
its waters compare at all favorably with 
the magnificent palaces which ply the 
Hudson; nor is the scenery along its 
banks equal to that which is often seen 
on some of our American rivers, if we 
may except the old castles located at dif- 
ferent points, and the novelty of many of 
the quaint houses seen at the many 
towns, and the high, terraced vineyards 
which line the banks, many of which 
have twenty to thirty stone terraces, 
above each other, to hold the eartb, so 


ing it appear as though the vines were 


open land. The river at this season of 
the year is very shallow, not over three 
to five feet in depth. Many dredging 
machines are at work at different places 
between Mayence and Cologne. Oar 
steamer, one of the smallest, had to often 
slack her speed when going over the 
shallow places. The steamer was not 
over twenty-five feet in width by one 
hundred and sixty feet in length, carry- 
ing about two hundred passengers and no 
freight. The river at Cologne, in the 
spring, averages twelve to fifteen feet in 
depth by fourteen hundred in width. It 
has risen, after an unusual freshet, as 
high as twenty-five feet, overflowing the 
farming sections and the lower portion of 
the city. At Cobleutz and at 

is crossed by boat bridges. At the latter 
place thirty-four boats are used to float 
the bridge. Three of those nearest the 
town are moved in and out of position so 
as to allow the passing of steamers. Gas 
engines are used for motive power. 

We were especially attracted to the 
town of Bingen as we passed down the 
river—‘‘Fair Biogen on the Rhine.’’ 
How often in years past have we heard 
sweet children’s voices singing of the dy- 
ing soldier of the legion: 

‘* Take a message and a token 
To some distant friend of mine, 


For I was born at Bingen, 
Fair Bingen, on the Rhine.” 


This beautitul town of 7,000 inhabitants 
is situated on a series of vineclad hills 
that slope down to the water’s edge. A 
line of railroad runs on each bank of the 
river, often following it close to the wa- 
ter’s edge, similar to the two roads that 
now run along the Hudson river. 
COLOGNE. 

During our stay at Cologne copious 
rains washed the streets and purified the 
air, so that the vile smells of ‘‘sweet- 
ecented Cologne” did not annoy us; nor 
did we find it necessary to purchase the 
celebrated Cologne water manufactured 
here to coun‘eract the unpleasant flavors 
which have so often disturbed other vis- 
itors. We were surprised at the narrow- 
ness of some of the principal business 
streets, where some of the finest retail 
stores are situated. Many of the side- 
walks will not permit two to walk 
abreast, so that more people walk in the 
streets than on the walks. Our first ob- 
ject of in‘erest was to visit the cathedral, 
situated within a block of the principal 
hotel. It is the niost magnificent Gothic 
structure th the world. Qn the epot 
where the present cathedral \stands stood 
the forum and temple of Mercury, and in 
the sixth century a church was 
icated to St. Peter. This structure was 
much. altered and enlarged, and in the 
thirteenth century was a handsome ca- 
thedral. It was destroyed by fire, and 
in 1248 the present structure was com- 
menced. During the sixteenth century 
the northern aisle of the nave was com- 
p'eted, and in 1508 the stained glass 
windows, which still exist, were put in. 
From many causes the work was delayed 
for years, and it was not till 1880 that 
the cathedral was finished, being six hun- 
dred and thirty-two years afer laying 
the first corner-stone. Its completion 
was celebrated with great pomp in the 


| presence of Emperor William I of Ger- 


many, his consort, and members of the 
royal family. Its estimated cost bas not 
been less than ten million dollars. Its 
length is 4444 feet, the breadth 200 feet, 
height 201. feet. The height of the 
towers is 525 feet, whilst St. Peter’s at 


London 365 fe:t. It is built all of stone, 
and the exterior statues and decorations 
are very numerous and beautiful. There 
are over eight ‘hundred stone statues 
which adorn tke doorways and other por- 
tions of the exterior of the building. 
Probably there is no other structure in 
the world so richly and legitimately dec- 
orated, which makes such an impression 
of granceur upon the mind of the behold- 
er. The interior of the building, with its 
many beautifal columns and richly stained- 
glass windows, we greatly admired. We 
were shown the treasury, which contains 
large quantities of valuables. The shrine 
of ihe magi is magnificent, a marvelous 
specimen of goldsmith work, containing 
in ite decoration many precious stones. 
In it are exposed to view the skulls of 
the magi. They are said to have been 
brought from Constantinople in 324. We 
were shown links of the chain that bound 
St. Peter in prison, the head or knob of 
his staff, thorns taken from the crown 
that pierced. our Saviour’s, brow, wood 
from the crors on which Christ was eru- 


which we believed with more than the 
ordinary grains of allowance. There are 
80 many wonderful relics of the past to be 
seen in the churches that it would rot at 
all surprise me if yet I were shown seeds 
from the apple which fell from the tree 


| ter-—your erriching in immortal wealth. | 


bearing the forbidden fruit, or a portion 


that the ground can hardly be seen, mak- 


grown in stone pots instead of on the 


ologne it. 


Rome is but 476 feet, and St. Paul’s at 


cified, and other wonderful relics, all of 


of the club with which Abel was slain, or 
nails which fastened the shingles on the 
roof of the ark. Possibly, I would have 
doubts of the latter, as I have observ 


the roofs of houses by simply being laid 
on, then a pole laid over them, and a 
large stone laid upon that to hold them 


primitive mode of covering roofs, and 
would bave answered for the ark, provid- 
ed the waters were smootb. — | 
As mentioned in my first letter, the 
Cunard steamer Etruria was destined to 
make the fastest run across the Atlantic 
of any vessel. This she has since accom- 
plished. The quickest passage hereto- 
fore was made by the Oregon in May, 
1884, in six days, ten hours and ten min- 
utes. The Etruria on the last two trips 
has made the run in eix days nine houre, 
and six days six hours and thirty-eight 
m‘nutes. ‘Twenty years ago the average 
time was from nine to ten days. L. 


The Late Meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation at Berkeley. 


The meeting was excellent in every 
was. It was so good that it raises quer- 
ies as to some points, in respect to which 
it may be possible to make others better. 

1. Would it not be better to give a full 
morning hour to the devotional services, 
instead of half an hour? Does not the 
interest that rises during the first half- 
hour need the second for its culmination? 
Would it not be well to depend upon 
this service more than we do for the fruit- 

of the meetinge? 

2. Could we not devise some other 
method of getting the ‘‘reports from the 
churches’? Not to make them less 
promicent, or put them by at all, but to 


ber of churches seems to have become 
too great to be fairly reported, by our 
present method, which was well enough 
in time past. Suppose that individual 
churches be asked to report in detail at 
the next preceding Conference to which 
they belong, and that the Conference ap- 
point some one to put down and arrange 
the facts, in brief, and report them to the 
General Association. As to younger 
churches, or those not yet belonging to 
any Conference, the home missionary 
Superintendent might be asked to report- 
them. And to give opportunity to the 
Associat‘on to get all desired additional 
information as to particular cases, it 
might be in order to ask questions, brief- 
ly, as the reading proceeds, It might 
possibly be worth while to have these 
condenred statements coming from the 
Conferences, on printed slips, and in the 
haods of all, that, as the reading goes on, 
the additional information could be quick- 
ly brought out and noted; could we not, 
in some such way, do the work under 
this head in half the time we use row, 
and do it better? | 
3. Ought we not to make a place for 
the consideration of foreign missions? As 
we are growing older and abler, ought 
we not to enter into this work more sys- 
tematically? The Woman’s Board of 
Missions has done and is doing a noble 
work among us in this cause, and some of 
our churches contribate to the funds of 
the American Board. But can we not, 
as a body of churches throughout the 
State, do more, and advance in the work 
year by year? Can we not get the facts 
more generally before our people, through 
the Missionary Herald and otherwise, 
and so be moved with them to a larger 
interest in missions? To this end ought 
there not to be at least an hour given to 
a paper, address, or discussion of the 
subject every year, with a deliberate and 
adequate consideration of our duty in re- 
spect to it? Ought we not, somehow, 
to recast our programme £0 as to let this 
subject in? S. H. Witey. 


Letter from Colfax. 


Colfax, W. T., is comparatively a new 
town, and is situated in the midst of a 
very rich farming country. During the 
last two years it has been the terminus of 
a branch railroad built from the Northern 
Pacific, but this fall the road has just 
been completed to Moscow, twenty-five 
miles east of Colfax. Our town grows 
steadily; at present we have about 1,200 
inhabitants, and much business is being 
done bere for a town of this size. Be- 
tween 600 and 800 loads of wheat come 
in here daily, this fall, the Sabbath ex- 
cepted . | 
_ There is much good moral force in our 
town. The saloons are plenty, but do 
not rule; they are closed every Sabbath, 
and a large portion of our people attend 
divine worship on the Sabbath. All the 
churches are doing well here. Good 
Christian people are in earnest for the 
Master’s work. Our own church (Con- 
gregational) is prosperous; five united 
with us last Sabbath, all heads of fami- 
lies. This makes fifty-six since a year 
ago. There were ninety-five present at 
Sunday-rchool last Sabbath. We organ- 
ized a ‘*Young People’s Society of Chrie- 
tian Endeavor’’.two years ago last Au- 
gust, and we believe it has done a great 
deal of good to the young people. ft is 
well attended, as a rule; there were over 
forty present last Monday evening, and 
it is nothing uncommon to see sixty or 
seventy-five at these meetings. We be- 
lieve that our church is upon to do 
much work in this county. Our polity 


every hand. We need more energetic 
ministers here. A 


When the Jubilee Fund was. proposed 
to be raised in the Congregat’onal cearelieas 
of Great Britain, the committee agreed to 
give the Welsh churches $50,000 a year 
for five years, if the Welsh should raise 
the same amount yearly. Three years 
have passed, and our Welsh brethren 
have already raised $310,000. This 
fund is used to reduce chapel debts. - 


The Board of voted 
to purchaee the site for the new Insane 


Asylam at Agnew’s Station, payin 
therefor $55,000; the vote was 2 


in Switzerland so many shingles held to 


shorten and condense them. The num- : 


is liked, and fields are inviting us on 


all down, which I would consider the 


continental 


Home Missionary, 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


In Southern California. 


REV. J. T. FORD. 


Southern California, with a territory as 
large as the six New England States, has 
but fourteen Congregational churches 
—one church to about 4,500 square 
miles—eo that if the territory were 
equally divided to the churehes, each 
church would have a field nearly as large 
as the State of Connecticut. These 


fourteen churches bave 810- members ip 


a population of more than 125,000— 
about one church member of our commn- 
nion to every 150 souls. If ours were 
the only churches in the field we might 


well say, ‘‘The harvest truly is great, 


but the laborers are few.”’ 

I am confident—though exact statistics 
on this point are not easily gathered--that 
many more than 810 persons have come 


thither, as members in good standing of — 


Congregational churches beyond the 
Rocky mountains, and that our churches, 


with all their ingatherinog of members, 


have fallen far short of the number that 
should naturally have come to them by 
letter alone from the Kast. 


Qf our fourteen churches eleven re- — 


ceive home missionary aid; only three 
have attained the liberty of self-support. 

Three churches have been organized 
since our last annual meeting—Ontario, 
Third Los Angeles and Vernon. 


The eleven home missionary churches 


have received within the year 120 mem- 
bers—one hundred by letter; only twen- 
ty on profession of faith. We regard it 
as no unimportant work that one hundred 
of the scattered members of distant 
churches have been gathered in—saved 
to Christian fellowship and activities. 


|We are glad and thankful that twenty 


have been brought in from the world. 
We are sad that there have been no more. 
When we endeavor to take note of the 
results of our church work for a single 
year the growth seems small, but look- 


ing back over a succession of years, we 


find much to encourage ug. 


Since 1880, the number of inhabitants 
in Southern California is believed to have 
doubled. The relative increase of our 
churches has been greater. We had six 
churches in 1880. Hight have been add- 
ed since that time. 

On my first visit to Los Angeles, ten 
years ago, I found only four church 
buildings for Protestant worship; now 


there are twenty. Then the average at- 


tendance on Protestant religious services 
was said to be not more than 300 from a 
population of ten or twelve thousand; 
now the average attendance is believed 
to be ten times 
though the population has hardly trebled. 
Then the influence of public sentiment 
in almost every community was unfavor- 
able to church-going. The new-comer 
who went to church was told: ‘You'll 
get over that before you’ve been here 
long’; and the saying too often proved 
itself true. Now we have reached the 
point when the tide is turning. The 
prevailing tendency is setting toward 
church-going. The inveterate godless- 
ness of the people is giving way. The 
almost universal skepticism concerning 
soul-salvation is vaniehing. We begin 


to hear the sound of a going in the tops 


of the mulberry trees that bids us bestir 
ourselves, for the Lord will go out before 
us. In one thing, especially, the Lord has 
favored us. The immigration of these 
last five years has been largely a Chris- 
tian immigration. Many choice sons of 
the kingdom have come to declare among 
ths people the Lord reigneth. 
new communities are made up almost 
wholly of Christian families. 


The work is opening to us as never 
before. The immigration of the past 
year has sought new places and cheap 
lands. About 1,000 Government loca- 
tions are said to have been made in San 
Diego county alone. Colony projects mul- 
tiply. Lands are successfully occupied, 
which, a few years since, were considered 


worthless. The California Southern 
Railroad, connecting the A. & P. 
R. R. with the harbor of San 


Diego, and completing a new trans- 
route, is attracting at- 
tention to lands heretofore supposed to 
be condemned to tual desolation. 
This road is to be finished before Novem- 
ber Ist. 

And now we hear it, on every hand, 
that the coming season is to bring such 
an immigration as we have never before 
seen. We hear it from excursion man- 
agers, from railroad superintendents, 
from real estate agents, from almost 
every man who has correspondence with 
friends at the East. .Here is an emer- 
gency. How shall it be met? We have 
already made some preparation for it in 
our home mission work, in that we have 
thirteen preaching stations where 19 
churches have yet been formed. Rev. H. 
M. Daniels preaches regularly at four 
stations along the California Southern, 
between San Bernardino and San Diego, 
at De Luz, Fall Brook, Oceanside and 
Vista. | 

Until June last, Brother D. McCunn 
was accustomed to preach at four differ- 
ent stations along the Atlantic & Pacific 
Railroad, on the Mojave’ Desert, princi- 
pally at the prosperous mining town of 
Calico. Since he left that work, no oné 
has been found to take his place. The 


‘remaining five stations are missions cat- 


ried on by pastors or churches, in addi- 
tion to their home work—a method that 
should so commend itself to all our 
churches that nore of them shall be cot- 
tent to live childless, but seek to plant 
other churches, in whose growth and 
prosperity they may rejoice. _ 

To the successful prosecution of our 
work we have many needs. The Park 
church and Third church of Los Angeles 


have unfinished chapels—mere shells— _ 


three hundred, | 


Some 
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with bare, rough timbers overhead. They 
propose to finish these edifices, and this 
is most needful to the success of their 


_work. The Highland, Vernon and On- 


tario churches should build immediately. 
But all the five need help, either directly 
from the charches or from the Congrega- 
tional Union. They cannot build with- 
out help. They need the encouragement 
that belp will come to them, or they will: 
not dare to begin. But they must be- 
gin, or their work will go backward; and 
the help must come. . 

We need, also, a faithful, self-sacri- 
ficing minister to take up our work ino 
the mining region along the Atlantic & 
Pacific Road. No ove has preached there 
since June. [tis our work, begun by 
us, and left to us by others. It would 
be hard to find a people who need the 
gospel more than the thousands who 
gather about the mines at Calico. The 
preacher would be welcomed, and would 
receive a large part of his support from 
the field. But it is hard to find the man 
who is suited to the work, and, at the 
same time, willing to undertake it. We 
need an itinerant minister for scattered 
thousands of settlers in San Diego coun- 
ty who have no village centers, but will 
welcome the preachor to their houses and 
gofarto hear him at the echoolhouse. 
We need a missionary for each of the 
three counties of San Luis Obispo, Kern 
and Inyo, in neither of which is there a 
Congregational church. We nedd mon- 
ey to aid in the support of all these. 
We need an academy to grow into a col- 
lege—to educate our youth for Christ. 
We need, especially, the enduement of 
power from on high to quicken us to 
prayer and labor and sacrifice, and make 
the work of our churches mighty for the 
salvation of men. : | 


Religious Intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. . 


The Congregational Monday Club met 
this week in its new place of meeting, 
the parlor of the First Church, corner of 
Post and Mason streets. There was a 
large attendance. Rev. C. M. Blake 


presented the subject for consideration, 


‘‘The Alleged Abuse of the Pardoning 
Power.” Some queries about “Future 
Probation” will be the subject of the Club 
next Monday. Prof. Dwinell will pre- 
sent it. 


Rev. R. L. Tabor, temporarily supply- 
ing the pulpit of the First Church, in this 
city, preached an excellent sermon last 
Sabbath morning, on ‘*The Heroic and 
Victorious Struggle of the Christian 
Life.” 

The annual home missionary sermon 
at Plymouth Church, this city, was 
preached last Sunday morning by pastor 


Noble, who also administered the ordi- 


nance of baptism. 3 


‘“‘The Heavenly Father’s Protecting 
Care’’ was the theme on which Rev. 


' Dr. Beckwith preached to the juveniles 


at the Third Church. To the adults, he 
preached a second discourse on “Naaman 
in the House of Rimmon.” ‘‘Building 
on the Sand”’ was the evening topic. 


‘*Ye are the light of the world” was 
Rev. Herbert Macy’s text in Green-street 
Church. At night he lectured on ‘‘The 
New Revision.’’ 


Pastor Pond of Bethany Church 
preached to the young folks on ‘‘The 
Benefit of Connection with the Church 
of Christ.’ To the adults his subject 
was ‘‘Glorious Things are Spoken of 
Thee, O Zion, City of God.”” At night 
he gave the sixteenth discourse on the 
‘*Confession of Faith,’’ taking up the 
special theme, ‘*The Communion of 
Saints.’’ 


“The Whole Armory of was 


the subject presented by Rev. Joseph | 


Rowell at the Mariners’ Church. The 
evening text was, ‘‘Ifany man thirst, 
let him come unto me and drink.” 
Three conversions were reported. 

‘‘The Zeal of Jehu—Its Deficiencies,”’ 
was the theme on which Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Lean preached at the First Church in 
Oakland. Five children were baptized. 
At night a very good meoeting of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor was held, 
when about 100 of the 120 present spoke 
briefly. The pastor’s evening sermon 
was on “The Mistakes of Non-Churck- 
Goers.”’ 

“Come unto us, and we will do 
thee good” was Dr, Mooar’s text at 
Plymouth-avenue Church, Oakland. 


‘‘The True Ground of Coming to 
Christ,’’ was Pastor Frear’s theme at 
West Oakland. There was quite a large 
meeting of the young people at night. 

Rev. W. W. Scudder addressed his 
largest audience in the Alameda Church 
last Sabbath morning. On Sunday even- 
ings, he is giving a course of lectures on 
the Life of Peter. The special theme on 
Sunday evening was ‘‘Peter, the Rock.”’ 


‘*fpfant Baptism’’ was the subject cf 
discourse at Berkeley, by pastor Savage, 
who also baptized three children—among 
them his own little baby boy. The Sun- 
day-school on that day, was the largest 
on record in its history. ‘*The Life and 
Character of Jehu” was the subject in 
the evening. 

Rev. Dr. Holbrook preached at San 
Lorenzo on Jobn vi: 45-46, or 
‘“jod’s Methods of Drawing Men to 
Christ. 

‘‘Human Agencies in Securing th 
Salvation of Souls’’ and ‘*The History 
of a Noble Life as Illustrated by Caleb” 
were the subjects of discourse at Crockett 
last Sabbath. Deacon Edwards has 
been re-elected Superintendent of the 
Surday-school, J. O. March elected 
Assistant Superintendent and Chorister, 
Miss Adams Secretary and Treasurer, 
and Mies Edwards Assistant Treasurer. 


* Houghton Church, W. T., received on 
October 4th four young men to its fellow- 
ship. Several: others are-applying and 
will come later. Pastor Green preached 
from Luke xxii: 31-32, ‘*What results 


from the sifting;” and:-in the evening, 


I Cor. xv: 57, ‘‘Thanksgiving for vic- 
tory.” 

The Sailors’ Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union asks donations of litera- 
ture for its work among seamen. Books, 
magazines or newspapers, of a religious, 
scientific, or general character, will be 


tary Sailors’ W. C. T. U., Mariners’ 
Reading-room, corner of Drumm 


and Sacramento streets. 


The First Church Sunday-school, Oak- 
land, is among the ten making the largest 
contributions for the building of the new 
Morning Siar--$206.25 is the amount 
given by this school. 


Rev. T. E. Tippett has gone to Cal- 
averas county for Christian work. 


Rev. A. Ostrgm, on account of ill 
health, has been compelled to resign his 
pastoral work at Murphy’s and in Cala- 
veras county generally. 


Rev 
Little Shaeta for missionary labor. 


Rev. Mr. Bickford, recently from 
Colorado, preached at Park Church, 
Berkeley, again last Sabbath. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—At the last commun- 
ion there was an addition to Big Valley 
Church, also to Shiloh Church, Sonoma 
county, 
both churchee.——Rev. Joseph Hemp- 
hill has presented bis resignation as pas- 
tor of Woodbridge Church in this city < 
Twenty-six new members were added to 
Howard Church at the last commun- 
ion. We are very sorry to learn that 


sick with typboid fever. 
Meruopist.—Dr. H. Cox has been 


where he ia now ministering.——Rev. 
C. Leach and wife, entering upon their 
third year at Santa Maria, have been 
surprised with music, refreshments and 
provisions. 


Baptist.—The fifth annual session of 
the Central Baptist Association, recently 
held in this city, was largely attended. 
The general outlook is far more hopeful 
than for some years past..——The Sacra- 
mento River Association has held its an- 


been elected missionary to labor in the 
bounds of the Association. Rev. Dr. 
Nesbet of Santa Barbara has rasigaed 


his pastorate. | 


Episcopat.—The work moves on in 
Fresno. There are now 100 communi- 


Obispo. 
St. Mary’s School, Benicia, has taken 


taken charge of the Healdsburg Mission. 


Tacoma. 


The Scandinavian 
new chapel. It is to be 24x42, Gothic, 
unpretentious, and will cost about $800 
to $900. The pastor confidently expects 


25th. At present his congregation 
gathers in the building of the First 
Church. The attendance averages from 
fifty to seventy-five. 
At present Tacoma is considerably agi- 
tated over the Chinese question. A 
certain portion of its citizens have said, 
and reiterated, that the Chinese must go. 
There is a certainty and an uncertainty 
about this anti-Chinese factiun; 
pretty certain that the most prominent 
ones in the movement are the very ones 
whom Tacoma would be glad to see 
going and gone forever from its limits; 


the better portion of the citizens are in 
sympathy with the movement. Saturday 
night, October 3d, was the occasion of 
what was to be a grand demonstration 
against the Chinese. The torchlight 
procession was eo puny and hoodlum in 


became very ridiculous and very much 
of an argument against the whole ‘move- 
ment. About 300 men were in line, and 
it was estimated that every ‘‘bum’’ and 
and barroom loafer was enlisted for the 
cecasion. The Mayor, whether because 
he wants a re-election, or because he is 
as mucha hoodlum at heart as any, has 
joined hand to hand with the persecutors 
of the Chinese. He was Moderator of 
the Anti-Chinese Convéntion held in 
Seattle. That convention passed resolu- 
tions urging upon all communities to 


them from the Territory. The crusade 


shed, but violence is held out in one 
band as the only alternative, if the Chi- 
nese do not arise and depart. It is about 
time that the Chinese should be given 
the protection of our national Govern- 
ment in such a way as to put a quietus 
to all this un-American persecution of a 
se who are here by treaty-right and 
by law. 

A Chautauqua Circle has been formed, 

of twenty members, with the pastor of 
the First Church for President, and Mrs. 
Turrell as Secretary. The meetings are 
to be held in the bagement of the church. 
The young people are taking consider- 
able interest in this work. 
Chaplain Stubbs, in charge of the Beth- 
i work in Portland, occupied the Firat 
Church pulpit on Sunday, October 4th, 
and gave a very vivid description of his 
work, and the need of such work as the 
Seamen’s Friend Society is doing. He 
expects to secure an stihiiieded ship 
lying in the harbor, and to fit it up fora 
chapel and reading-room for reamen. 
There is a great need of this work on 
Puget Sound. 7 


Chief of Police in Oakland. A most ex- 
cellent choice. Weare sure, from long 
nuaintance, that his work will be weld 


honestly done. 


gladly received. Please address Secre- 


Rev. H. L. Harris pastor of 


Rev. R. Mackenzie of this city is very 


nual meeting at Maxwell. The prospects 
are good, and Rev. ©. C. Bateman has 


charge of St. Andrew’s Church, Chicago. 
Rev. A. D. Drummond has recently | P° 


Congregational 
Church are pushing the erection of their 


to hold services in it by Sunday, October 


amd it is very uncertain how many of 


has not yet reached the point of blood- 


W. R. Thomas been appointed 


E. F. Dinsmore has gone to} 


warmly welcomed at San Luis Obispo, 


cants there.——-Rev. A. B. Spaight is - 
encouraged in his efforts at San Luis 
Rev. Dr. Mansfield late of 


it is | 


its make-up that the grand demonstration | 


menace the (hinese and prepare to drive 


‘Report of the Upper Columbia Asso- 


ciation. 


The Upper Colambia Aseociation, em- 
bracing the Congregational churches of 
Eastern Oregon and Washington, con- 
vened at Walla Walla, October 6, 1885, 
and continued in session two days. Dr. 
G. H. Atkinson of Portland was chosen 
Chairman, and Rev. O. W. Lucas of 
Pendleton, Clerk. The morning and af- 
ternoon sessions wece opened with devo- 
tional exerciees, and the evening sessions 
with a service of song. | 

The ‘‘ Address of Welcome” was given 
by Dr. A. J. Anderson of Whitman Col- 
ege. 

The ‘‘Opening Sermon” was by Rev. 
H. 5S. Mills (late-of Forest Grove), 
from the words, ‘*Overcome evil with 
good.’’ The narrative of the state of re- 
ligion in the churches was given by the 
several pastors and delegates, revealing 
a good degree of prosperity among the 
churches. 

The ‘‘Sunday-school work” was pre- 
sented by Deacon G. R. Andrus of 
Cheney and Rev. J. B. Renshaw of 
Spokane Falls, and was further discus- 
sed by other members of the Associa- 
tion, emphasizing particularly the impor- 
ane of the Sunday-echool in destitute 
places as a means of preparing the wa 
for the Church. 

The ‘*Work of the Sunday-school 
Publishing Society” was also presented 
by Deacon Andrus, the agent of that 
Society in Eastern Washington. — 

The ‘‘Band of Hope Work” was pre- 
sented in a paper by Mrs. O. W. Lucae 
of Pendleton, showing the importance of 
this work as a complement to the Sun- 
day-school work. 

A report of the Walla Walla Band of 
Hope was also given by Miss Hill, the 
Superintendent. | 

‘‘Are Revivals Desirable, and How 
May They Be Secured? ’ was the subject 
of a paper by Rev. O. W. Lucas, which 
was further discussed by the Associa- 
tion. 

‘*The Importance of Enlisting Church 
Members, Especially the Young, in Evan- 
gelistic Work,” was presented by Rev. 
Ezra Haskell of Walla Walla, and dis- 
cussed by others. 

A report of Whitman College was giv- 
en by Dr. A. J. Anderson. 

The closing session was devoted to a 
‘*Pentecostal service,’’ at which address- 
es were given by Father Eells and Dr. 
Atkinson, followed by the sacrament, 

On Wednesday morning, the Associa- 
tion, by invitation ot President Anderson, 
attended the chapel exercises ‘of Whit- 
man College, at which Father Eells and 
Dr. Atkinson made short addresses to 
the students. 7 

Of the resolations passed by the As- 

sociation, the following are the most im- 
rtant: 
‘In view of the extended report of 
President A. J. Anderson before this 
Association, and as a result of our own 
observations and inquiries, be it 

‘*Resolved, That we recognize in 
Whitman College an institution of great 
present usefulness, and one full of prom- 
ise for the future of Christian education 
in this inland empire. 

“Resolved, That we recommend 
Whitman College to the people of our 
churches as a school to which they may 
wisely and safely send their sons and 
daughters for iostruction, and that we 
commend it to them as an institution to 
be cherished, and bespeak for it their 
warm sympathy and hearty support.”’ 

#H.S. Mitts, 
G. R. Anprus, 
J. B. ReNsHaw. 


Dr. Atkinson presented the following 
resolution: 

‘*WuereEas, The Sabbath-school has 
proved to be a means of Sabbath observ- 
ance and Christian instruction, and 

‘*‘Wuereas, Its permanence depends 
largely upon the organic union of Chris- 
tians.in the place; 3 

‘* Resolved, That it is the duty of th 
Sabbath-school Agent to urge this liber- 
ty and responsibility upon the disciples 
of Christ in every place.” 

A resolution was also passed indorsing 
the petition now being circulated by the 
ladies of the W. C. T. U., urging upon 
the Legislature of Washington Territory 
the necessity of providing for temperance 
instruction in the public echvsols. 

The next meeting of the Association is 
to be held at Colfax, W. T., on the 5th 
and 6th of April, 1886. 

O. W. Luoas, Clerk. 


Com. 


~ 


Christian Growth. | 


BY REV. E. C. OAKLEY. 


(Concluded.) 

[This conclasion should have appeared 
last week, but on account of the General 
Association report we had to omit until now.] 

The second essential in physical growth 
is assimilation. In the digestive process, 
after the food has been masticated and 
otherwise fitted for entrance into the 
physical system as component of it, 
there is performed a work of converting 
the nutriment into the solid or fluid sub- 
stance of the body. It is the mystery of 
the whole process of digestion. The food 
is taken into the mouth and fitted for the 
stomach; it is further acted upon and 
modified, preparing for introduction iato 
the vital being of the creature. But it 
is not yet of the body—in the body, but 
not of it, as the Christian is in the world, 
but not of. The food needs a special ap- 
propiation before it fully enters into the 
body, as a part of it. And until that 
appropiation, it is a foreign substance, as 
though it had never been masticated and 
swallowed. And until that appropiation, 
it has no power of satisfying the hunger, 
which arises from ‘‘the tendency to 
growth.” The food must be converted 
into blood before it enters fully into the 
system. It then follows naturally and 
reasonably that in order to have healthy 
and normal growth there must be, be- 
sides the right kind of food in right meas- 
ure, a healthy ard normal assimilation of 
the nutriment offered to the system. If 


| 


this reception of nutrition by the blood- 
vessels is sluggish, weak, unreliable, it 
evidently is impossible that the person 


whose system is thus ineffective should 


have health or natural development. 
Proba ~d this — lies at the bottom of 
many diseases, and is the prim i- 
cal cauee of many Thee ‘on 
some marked cases where the absorption 
is 80 weak and ineffective that medicines 
of great strength are unable to produce 
any change at all in the system. In any 
instance where tle aseimilation is abnor- 
mal, whatever food is put into the body 
cannot profit the body, and, ultimately, 
it is weakening rather than strengthen- 
ing. 

For the Christian as much as for the 
grown child, a normal assimilation of 
food is essential to healthy growth. It 
the disciple of Christ feeds on the spirit- 
ual manna, but never assimilates it, 
where is health, where is development ? 
The Scriptures are, without question, 
rich, nutritious food. There lies in them 
vitilizing power. They maybe received 
as food into the mind, till it contain a 
princely feaet of good things. But antil 
they are normally assimilated into the 
life, 20 as to become component parts of 
the Christian living, they are useless, 
they are of no profit, they are irritating 
causes rather than means of strength. 
They become a serious incubus, because 
he who knows his duty and does it not 
brings upon himself greater condemna- 
tion. ‘That servant which knew his 
Lord’s will and prepared not himself, 
neither did according to his will, shall be 
beaten with many stripes.’* Just as 
assimilation is essential to the growth of 
the child, so growth in grace must de- 
pend largely upon the absorption and ap- 
Ps ge into the spiritual being of such 

ood for the soul as is offered in God’s 
Word. And a righteous appropiation of 
such food will bring about a strong, re- 
liable, good health and development of 
Chrietian character. 

It is on this account that Jesus speaks 
of the man, ‘‘who heareth these sayings 
of mine and doeth them,’’ as like the 
man ‘‘ which built his house upon a rock”; 
for that man must have a strong, rugged, 
and firmly-fixed character, which shall 
not be shaken or shattered by all the 
gusts and whirlwinds of temptation, and 
which sball be like a solid rock against 
the floods of evil on all sides. The man 
who built on the sand is like the one who 
heare equally as well and as much, but 
who does not incorporate it into his life. 
He takes as much food, but does not as- 
similate it. And his weaknees lay in the 
failure to make a part of his spiritual 
life, the truth which entered his mind, 
**Be ye doers of the Word, and not hear- 
ers only, deceiving your own selves.” 


It is possible that human life can ex- | 


ist on the strength of these two essen- 
tials—food and assimilation. But a true 
and well-rounded-out development de- 
mands one thing more, and that is activ- 
ity. A right supply of food aud a 
healthy aseimilation may furnish the 
brain with brain-making and brain-repair- 
ing elements, and the nerves with nerve- 
making and nerve-repairing elements, and 
so on, but normal growth needs exercise. 
There may be on hand all that is neces- 
sary for the making of a strong, well- 
balanced brain, but brain development 
requires exercise. Study is as vital to a 
mighty brain as fish food. At the best, it 
must be but a flabby, easily-exhausted 
muscle that has no exercise, even though 
the body be otherwise healthy, and the 
eating and appropriation of food be in ac- 
cordance with the laws of nature. The 
growing boy needs activity as much as 
he needs food. He is a restless creature, 
aregularromp. He goes with a dash; 
he seldom walks. hy? Because he 
ought to put in motion and almost. in- 
eeesantly keep in motion every muscle 
and fibre of his being. He is a student, 
withal. He studies deep into mysterious 
matters. You cannot answer all of his 
questions; you do well if you answer 
some. You see his face very cerious, 
very wise, very thoughtful; his brain 
needs such action, and he is working it. 
If this lad is to develop into a full man- 
hood, complete so far as the physical sys- 
tem is thought of, there must be sys- 
tematic development of all parts by exer- 
cise. 

“It is wonderful what can be accom- 
plished by systematic effort in strength- 
ening the muscle, memory, nerve-sensi- 
tiveness, the hearing, the seeing, and, in 
fact, any power or faculty or part of the 
human system. And it is likewise won- 
derful how any such part may be weak- 
ened and dwarfed by non-employment. 
It is a law that there ia no normal growth 
without judicious exercise. And the 
analogy holds true again with the Chris- 
tian in his spiritual being. Growing in 
grace surely needs spiritual food, and it 
surely 
But does it not as surely need spiritual 
activity ? Given the food, given a nor- 
mal appropiation of it, there is nothing so 
develops faith and increases it as Chris- 
tian work. True, humble, devoted ac- 


tivity for Christ augments hope and love, | 


and brings them to their maturity. No 
Christian can thrive and flourish without 
such exercise. It is a sickly and pre- 
earious life that does not oak: And as 
in physical life, the best exercise is sys- 
tematic and planned; so, in spiritual 
development, the best results will come 
from systematic, rather than spasmodic, 
work. Sidney Smith has this suggestive 
language, which contains a great deal of 
wisdom: ‘*When you rise in the morn- 
ing determive that you will make some 
person happy during the day. It is 
easily done. If you are young, it will 
tell when you are old; and if you are old, 
it will help to smooth the road down to 
the bottom of the hill. By the most 
simple arithmetical calculation, look at 
the result. Suppose you live forty 
years after you commence this course of 
medicine, and you make one person a 


little happier than they would have been 
every day—that is, 365 days in the year 
—which, multiplied by forty, amounts to 


14,600 pereons which you have made 


needs assimilation of such food. 


happier, at all events, fur a time.” But 
there is another calculation much more 
wonderful in its resulte. Whatever a 
Christian does for Christ in one-fold 
comes to him in a hundred-fold blessing. 
Fourteen thousand six hundred persons 
blessed for Christ’s sake in a life-time 
means a most marvelous Christian growth. 
Such systematic effort has prodigious 
results. What a protection against many 
of life’s temptations will such unselfish 
employment give the Christian? His 
very busying is a safe-guard, ‘‘for the 
devil tempts a busy man, but the idle 
man tempts the devil himself.” Such 
work is essential to the truest Christian 
character. ‘Such work, premeditated 
and faithfully performed, makes spiritual 
muscle, makes earnest faitb, and pro- 
duces a robust, rosy-cheeked, full-lifed, 
vital Christianity. 

And these three essentials of Christian 
growth are close at hand, easy of appli- 
cation, and more blessed in their fruitage 
than it lies in human language to express. 

Tacoma, Washington Ty. 


Washington Letter. 


Wasurneton, D. C., 
Oct. 12, 1885. 


Members of Congress and retired states- 
men who reside in Washington are com- 
ing back slowly, as the time fur the Con- 
gressional session approaches. 
six weeks before Congress assembles, 
but where will a more interesting or at- 
tractive place for spending the interim be 
found than in Washington. 

’ There never was such a demand as at 
present for fashionable boarding places, 
and furnished houses renting at $150 or 
$250 a month. Every one of the apart- 
ment houses is full, and in the Portland 
there has not been a room to rent since 
the first of September. At the Hamilton 
House, with its two large annexes, tem- 
porary accommodations can be obtained, 
but every room is already engaged from 
the first of December. At the real eetate 
agencies the only furnished houses to be 
had are the very expensive ones or those 
which are held at exorbitant rentals. 
In the agents’ advertisements still appear 
houses that were leased long ago, and 
their cards still hang in the windows of 
some that are already disposed of, but 
people whoare hunting quarters ficd it 
very discouraging work. 


Perkins & Wilson, 
MAREET sT., 
Cheapest place in the city to buy your 


No Misrepresentations. 
BEST GOODS, 5 
LOWEST PRICES, 


1 Remember the place. 
1114 Market St., San Francisco, 
Bet. Mason and Taylor, under the Truesdell. 


THE MODEL SINGER. 


FOR SINGING CLASSES. 


The attention of practical teachers is direct- 
ed to this carefully prepared book, by good 
compilers and practical men, W. QO. PERKINS 
and D. B. Towner. The whole 192 pages have 
special reference to Singing-schools, and con- 
tain 57 Glees and Part Songs, 29 Hymn Tunes, 
18 Anthems, 4 Chants, a Mopu.aTor, the Man- 
UAL Sians, and 124 Graded Exercises. Price 
60 cents; $6 per dozen. | 


ONG BELLS. By L. O. Emerson. A very 
favorite collection of genial songs for 
Common Schools. Price 50 cents. 


GREETING. For High Schools, 
Academies and Colleges. A perfect suc- 
cess as a compilation, having a most tasteful 
collection of part songs, voice exercises, etc. 


| Price 60 cents; $6 per dozen. 


HALFDAN KJERULF’S ALBUM OF SONGS. 


33 Songs of the highest order, by a famous 
composer. English and German words. $1.50. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CO. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Where to Buy 


PIANOS. 


Oldest & Largest Music Store ov the Coa 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
* doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 
Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 
We warrant every instrument, backing it 


with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


1139 Post St., - San Francisco 


Tt will be | 


COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 


lar merit, and every one the besé of its class. | 


‘ 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
ONLY IN cANS. ROYAL BAKING 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


OR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth 
Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and In- 
flammation, for curing the first symptoms of Ecze- 
ma, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and 
other inherited skin and blood diseases, CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, an ex- 
quisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold everywhere. 
Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 25c; RESOLVENT, $1. 
POTTER DRUG & CHEMICAL CO,, Boston. 
a8" Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


HAWLEY 


Hardware Co., 


—WHOLESALE DEALERS IN— 


HARDWARE . 


Agricultural Implements 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE HOOSIER GRAIN DRILL. 
The best ever made. 


_ HE GILPIN SULKY PLOW. 


Made by J. Deere & Co. of Moline, Il., manu- 
facturers of the justly celebrated Moline 


Gang, Sulky and Single Plows. 


Best in the 
world. 
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THE PERKINS WINDMILL. 
The most powerful and durable Windmill in 
_ the market. Every mill warranted. 


eee . Also Agents for.... 


CHAMPION AND AUTOMATIC ROAD-SCRAPERS, 
Bsenp OaILLep PLows, 
CHAMPION Fannine MILLs, 


DEERE’s BIpING AND WALKING OULTIVATORS, 
Kgystonge Disco Harrows, 
Sprina-Tootn Harrows, 
BatDWIn’s Hay-Currers, BTC. 


A FULL LINE OF HARDWARE. 
oF” Send for Catalogue. 


301 to 309 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


| Papers! | WALL |! Papers! | 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


‘JAMES DUFFY, - 917 Market St. 
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THE PaciFic: San 


‘Francisco, Cat. 


WEDNESDAY, 21, 1885. 


Childten’ Department. 
MAMMA WAS A LITTLE GIR. 


‘When mamma was little girl 

(Or so they say to me), : 
She never used torompandrun, 
Nor shout and scream with noisy fun, — 

Nor climb an apple-tree. 

She always kept her hair in curl— 
When mamma was a little girl. 


When mamma was 2 little girl 
(It seems to her, you see), | 
She never used to tumble down, 
Nor break her doll, nor tear her gown, 


Nor drink her papa’s tea. 
She learned to. knit, ‘‘plain,” ‘‘seam” and 
“purl” — 


When mamma was a little girl. 


But Grandma says—it must be true— — 
‘How fast the seasons oer us whirl! 
Your mamma, dear, was just like you 


When she was grandma’s little girl!” 
a —St. Nicholas. 


Little Men and Women. 


THOSE SNAP-CRACKERS. 


‘‘Here are three dimes for spending- 
money. Do not forget, my son, that a 
leasure shared is a pleasure doubled. 
Vous little sister will have a rather dull 
afternoon, with you away in town seeing 
the fine sights of a Fourth of July.” 
Robbie Owen quite understood this in- 
timation of his mother, as she brushed 
his jacket and settled his blue cravat over 
the clean collar. Laura stood admiring 
her brother more than attending to their 
mother’s words; and indeed Mrs. Owen’s 
reason for not speaking plainer was be- 


 cauee her hint was for the boy only. 


Mr. Brown, their next neighbor, was 
going to the city for a half-holiday, and 
offered to look after Robert. 

‘‘There comes Mr. Brown.’’ Robbie, 
in some excitement, kissed his mother and 
Laura, and ran to join the man and walk 
with him to the station. His ticket to 
go and return was in his small portemon- 
naie, along with the three dimes. 

Among the crowd that left the train 
with Mr. Brown and Robbie Owen, at 
Boston, was Luke Paine, a schoolmate 
of Robbie, older than he. Luke saw 
them first, and came jostling up to them, 
eating peanuts, and he at once-gave two 
or three to Robbie. The boys had never 
been exactly friends, for Luke was that 
kind of a bullying chap that younger 
boys are apt to be shy of, much too fond 
of using his might against another’s right. 
On this beautiful Independence Day, 
however, none could seem more friendly 
than he. 

On the way to the Common, Luke 


_ persuaded Robbie to drop Mr. Brown and 


take him for company; they would go 
everywhere, and take the first train after 
the balloon ascension. Now he gave 
Robbie a taste of lozenges, and told him 
he had fifty cents to spend. 

‘*How much money have you?’’ to 
Robbie. 

Robbie told him, and added, ‘* What- 
ever I buy I meanto carry home and 
share it with my sister, who, you know, 
is too little to come to the Fourth in 
town.” 

‘*Oh, sho!” returned bis new friend, 
‘‘T don’t take stock in girls.” 

‘TI take stock in Laura, anyhow,” 
and Robbie said this as if he meant it. 
‘*Here is some nice-looking candy; guess 
I’ll invest. If you will be at our house 
this evening, Laura and I will give you 
a treat.” 

While he stopped at a stand to make 
his purchase, Luke turned away and 
amused himselt with a Punch ard Judy 
show. Robbie soon came up, squeezing 
a package into his pocket, and the two 
started to take a near look into the State 
House on Beacon Hill, with its gilded 
dome and its flag gaily waving, proclaim- 
ing freedom far and wide. 

It turned out that Luke had spent half 
his money allowance before reaching the 
city, and that his return ticket was to 
come out of the other half, so that he 
had few pennies to spend. Robbie 
bought two fine oranges at four cents 
apiece, giving Luke his choice of them; 
these they ate sitting on the grass in a 
ehady place and watching the balloon, 
that was being‘filled with gas, bobbing 
and struggling under the many cords 
that bound it to the ground. Afterward, 
becoming thirsty, Robbie paid two cents 
for two glasses of spring-water for him- 
and companion, preferring that to the fee- 
ble lemonade commonly sold on such oc- 
casions. Twice four are eight, and two 
are ten. That dime was the last of the 
three. The worth of the other two was 
presumed to be in Robbie’s pocket; in 
fact, he said so, although a strong hint 
about candy from Luke failed to bring 
forth any. 

The balloon made a fine ascent; then 
the great throng of people began to dis- 
perse. At the station so many were get- 
ting on the train that Robbie had all he 
could do to force his way up the steps, 
and when there, to keep from being push- 
All the seats were tak- 
en, and the béys, with many men and 
women, stood in the aisle when the train 
moved out of the depot and put on 
steam. Presently, as Robbie wanted 
his handkerchief to wipe his sweaty 
forehead, he missed a package that he 
was so carefully carrying home. 

‘‘Got pushed out of your pocket in the 
crowd,” was Luke’s only remark when 
the loss was made known. 

The other did not believe that could 
have happened. 

‘*Comes of being so stingy with your 
old candy,” said Luke, seeing that no 
more was to be gained by pretended 
friendliness. 

Robbie made no reply, but the truth 
was that it was another which 
had been lost; the dime’s worth of candy 
for Laura was still safe, and that was 
some comfort to her brother. Seeing 
Mr. Brown in the car, he began to con- 
sider that he ought to have kept with 
him, as his mother had expected him to. 
Then, he would have been taken care of 
him in the crowd, and probably would not 


time Luke slapped his right-side pocket, 
and, turning the left to Robbie, made a 
show of stuffing his fist into that, to prove 
there was nothing wrong, though the 
other had not accused bim, even in 
thought. 

As the train drew up at the first sta- 
tion, a lady close by Robbie said to 
him— 

‘You look tired, my little fellow; take 
my seat; I leave the car here.” 

But no sooner had she ricen than Rob- 
bie’s companion, giving him a jerk of the 
ehoulder, threw himeelf past and into the 
vacated seat. Such an explosion as fol- 
lowed! Women screamed, and Luke 
Paine yelled, as he jumped nearly to the 
roof of the cars. The lost fire-crackers 
had come to light. Luke’s surprise 
equaled his pain; he didn’t know he was 
loaded. 

Luke’s misery was increased by see- 
ing acquaintances gather from all parts 
of the car; he just revealed the whole 
story by blaming Robbie for buying 
crackers and letting it be supposed it 
was candy. More than the hip pocket 
had been sacrificed; but then, it was the 

atriotic, the glorious Fourth. That boy 
had time for reflection before he was able 
to take another holiday, and it was a 
wonder that the consequences had not 


‘| been worse.—Selected. 


The Power of Kindness. 


The power of kindness over animals 
has been frequently shown, but never 
more clearly than in the instance given 
by a correspondent of the New York 
Ledger: | 

of the most thrilling scenes ever 
witnessed in the amphitheater at Cadiz 
transpired in the autumn of 1871. It will 
be understood that the really thrilling 
scenes on such occasions are not of blood. 
Blood is too common a thing at a bull- 
fight for rivers of it, be it brute or hu- 
man, to thrill the ordinary audience. No- 
tice had been posted on all the public 
places that on a certain day the bull call- 
ed ‘El Moro’ (the Moor) would be intro- 
duced into the arera, and. that when he 
should have been goaded to the uttermost 
fury a young girl would appear and re- 
duce the animal to quiet subjection. The 
people of Cadiz had heard of ‘El Moro’ 
as the most magnificent bull ever brought 
into the city, and it soon became known 
that the girl thus advertised to appear 
in so strange and daring a part was a 
peasant girl of Espara, who had petted 
the bull and fed it and cared for it during 
the years of its growth. On the appoint- 


amphitheater was filled to overflowing 
with an anxious, eager crowd. Bulls 
had been killed and dragged away, and 
then the flourish of t:umpets announced 
the coming of the hero of the day. With 
a deep terrific rear ‘El Moro’ entered 
upon the scene. He was truly magnifi- 
cent—a bovine monarch— black and 
glossy, with eyes of fire, dilating nostrils 
and wicked-looking horns. The picadors 
attacked him warily, and hurled their 
banderillos (small dart-like javelins, orna- 
mented with ribbons, and intended to 
goad and infuriate). The bull had kill- 
ed three horzes off-hand, and had receiv- 
ed eight banderillos in his neck and 
shoulders, when, upon a given signal, 
the picadors and matadores suddenly 
withdrew, leaving the infuriated east 
alone in his wild paroxysm of wrath. 
Presently a soft, musical note, like the 
piping of a lark, was heard, and directly 
afterward a girl, not more than fifteen 
years of age, with the tasteful garb of an 
Andalusian peasant, and with a pretty 
face, sprang lightly into the arena, ap- 
proaching the bull fearlessly, at the same 
time calling his name, ‘Moro! Moro! Ya 
voy!’ 

**At the first sound of the sweet voice 
the animal had ceased his fury and turn- 
ed toward the place whence it came, and 
when he eaw the girl he plainly manifest- 
ed pleasure. She came to bis head and 
put forth her hand, which he licked with 
his tongue. Then she sang a low, sweet 
song, at the same time caressing the ani- 
mal by patting him on the forehead, and 
while she .sang the suffering monarch 
kneeled at her feet. Then she stooped 
and gently removed the cruel banderillos, 
after which, with her arms around ‘El 
Moro’s’ neck, she led him toward the 


gate of the forril.” 


Progress in Madagascar. 


The Norwegian, as well as the English 
Protestant missions, are well prospered 
in the interior of Madagascar, the coun- 
try now e0 outrageously treated by 
France. The Norwegian schools show a 
gain of 20,000 pupils, the total number 
being 33,642, with an average attend- 
ance of 30,000. The churches have 
gained 1,111 by baptism, besides 136 
accessories from the London Mission, 
thus returning a total increase of 1,247. 
At Betafo, the oldest of the fifteen sta- 
tions, 466 persons have been baptised. 
Three native-born pastors have been or- 
dained. The mission on the west coast 
of the island, with its two stations of 
Morondawa and Tullear, has not been 
seriously disturbed by the troubles of the 
country. The schools at Morondawa 
have sixty pupils, and five persons have 
been baptized. The political troubles 
are more seriously felt at Tullear, which 
is situated outside of the Hova hingdom, 
and in the territory of the Sakalaven 
king, Lahimorisa.— Ex. 


A little boy went to his mother with a 
broken arrow, and begged her to mend it 
for him. It was a very beautiful arrow, 
and the delight of his heart, so his mother 
was not surprised when she saw his 
quivering lip and the tears in his eyes. 
‘‘]’ll try to mend it, darling,” she said, 
**but I am afraid it will be impossible.’’ 
He watched her anxiously for a few mo- 
ments, and then said, cheerfully, ‘‘Never 
mind, mamma, if you cannot fix it. I'll 
be just as happy without it.” Who will 
try this week to imitate that little boy, 
and, if troubles come, make up his mind 


have lost the package. At the same Wilt 


to. bear .them bravely and y? 
you? | 


ed day, as might be expected, the vast } 


The Right Decision. 


Concerning a young man’s first visit 
to a large city, and of his temptations to 
‘see. life’ while there, the following 


account is given in the Youth’s Compan- | 


ion: 
Arriving at the city Saturday night, 
he went to one of the principal hotels, 
registered his name carefully, reading it 
over after the manner of unaccustomed 
travelers, and went to supper. Before 
he had finished, the waiter brought him 
two letters. | 

‘‘Already! Why, they are from the 


city! Nobody knows I am here!’’ he ex- 


claimed. . 

‘City folks mighty wide awake!” 
ejaculated Jobn. | 

Our traveler tore open one envelope. 
Within was an invitation to a variety 
theater of bad reputation, that evening, 
with a hint of a ‘‘sacred concert’ on the 
next day, and ‘‘unlimited fun.” 

The young man’s face reddened, and 
his heart throbbed hotly. The door was 
open for that secret glimpse in iniquity! 
What harm could it do him, or any- 
body? He opened the other letter. It 
contained a few words: 

‘* Dear Sir: Inorder that you may not 
pass a lonely Sunday in a strange city, 
we inclose a list of the churches open to- 
morrow near your hotel, in any of which 
you will be cordially welcomed. Oar 
rooms and libraries are aleo open and at 
your disposal. You will find friends 
there who will be glad to serve you.” 

It was signed by an officer of a Chris- 
tian Association. ‘‘These invitations of 
both kinds are left at the hotel, and di- 
rected to each guest as soon as he regist- 
ers his name,’ explained the clerk. 
‘*Which will you accept ?”’ 

The yvung countryman colored and 
laughed. ‘The first is tempting; but 
that,” touching the second, ‘‘has the true 
ring aboat it. I’ll accept that.” 

He kept his word. It seemed to him 
as if he was close to his wife and little 
boy all day. Going to the hotel in the 
evening he saw a group of pale, bloated 
creatures coming out of the ‘‘sacred con- 
cert hall.” One or two of them were 
arrested for disorderly conduct. 

‘They have been ‘seeing life,’’’ said 
the clerk. ‘‘They accepted the other 
invitation. 

The stranger looked after them. 

‘‘T very nearly etood in their place,’’ 
he said to himself, and went to his room 
a wiser and a humbler man. : 
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A Detective in Embryo. 


Colored people generally have very 
acute perceptions in regard to everything 
to water-melons, and Sambo 

ad evidently made a study of the meth- 
ods of those who eat this juicy delicacy, 
else he could not so quickly have brought 
the thief to justice. 

A colored man came out of an alley on 
Michigan avenue yesterday, and inquired 
of the grocer on the corner: 

*‘Say, boss, has you had a water-mel- 
lyon stole away to-day ?”’ 

‘‘Why, I declare if some one hasn’t 
stolen a big one which laid on the end of 
this shelf!’’ exclaimed the grocer. 

‘*Did you see a white man an’ a cull’d 
feller hangin’ round yere ?” 

‘‘Come to think of it, I did.” 

‘*Dem ar’ de chapa dat stole dat mel- 
lyon.” | 

_**Did you see them ?” asked the gro- 
cer. 

**Nebber did, sah.” 

‘*Then how do you know ?”’ 

The colored man took him down the 
alley, and showed him two heaps of mel- 
on rinds, and exclaimed: 

‘If de mellyon wasn’t dun stole, no- 
body would come in heah to eat it. Dat 
pile of rinds hain’t half-gnawed. Dat’s 
jist the way white folks eat ’em. De od- 
der pile am gnawed right down to de 
bark. Dat’s de work of a cull’d man, 
an’ don’t you forgit it. Down dar ama 
rind all alone. De chaps got scart an’ 
run’d away afore dey was dun.” 

‘‘Say, maybe you are sharp enough to 
catch ’em,”’ said the grocer. : 

**Wall, I dunno,’’ was the reply. But 
in the course of half an hour the man 
brought in a hang-dog-looking African, 
and turned him over with the remark: 

‘*Heah’s one ob dem, but de odder 
has skupped .” 

‘How do you know that this fellow is 
guilty ?’’ 

**Kase I dun looked for a darkey wid 
a mellyon seed on his shirt-bosom, an’ 
heah he am. MHe’s dun guilty, and has 
got thirty-five cents to settle wid ye.” 
The grocer says he'll have that man 
on the detective force.—Detroit Free 
Press. | 


A Small Out-Door Fernery. 


There are but very few small gardens 
in the cities or in the rural districts where 
an opportunity does not exist for the 
making of a pretty hardy fernery. The 
north end of the dwelling house or barn 
may be turned to good account. If the 
surroundings prevent the use of such lo- 
cations, a space behind the bushes, be- 
tween them and the boundary fence, will 
be found useful. Send a tiny, winding 
walk by one of the larger bushes into one 
of these neglected spots, and let the walk 
emerge at another convenient point. In 
selecting the position protection must be 
afforded from cold, blustering wind, and 
shade sufficient to break the direct, burn- 
ing rays of the sun. The free-growing 
and larger species of ferns will grow in 
any fresh, turfy soil, with an admixture 
of sandstone grit and small stones. ll 
silly or elaborate attempts at rockery- 
making are upnecesgary. ll that is re- 
quired is a rich, sandy loam, well mixed 
with the materials mentioned above. 
When they commence to grow after 
planting, daily sprinklings with tepid 
water are beneficial, adding, as they do, 
considerably to the freshness, health and 
beauty of the young fronds.— Vick’s 
Magazine for October. : 


It is good for us to keep some account 
of our prayers, that we may not ursay 


| veterate coca -chewer. 


The Unfinished Prayer. | 


I lay”’—say it, 

‘‘Lay me,” lisped the ps 
Ofmy kneeling, bending 

O’er her folded finger-tips. 

‘‘Down to sleep” —‘“To sleep,”’ she murmured, 
And the curly head prep’ low; 

“I pray the Lord’’—I gently added— 
‘* You can say it all, I know.” 

‘‘Pray the Lord”—-the words came faintly, 
Fainter still—‘‘My soul to keep.’ 

- Then the tired head fairly nodded, 

And the child was fast asleep. 

But the dewy eyes half opene : 

~ When I clasped her to my breast, 

And the dear voice softly murmured: 
‘‘Mamma, God knows all the rest.” 

Oh, the trusting, sweet confiding _ 
Of the child heart! Would that I 

Thus might trust my Heavenly Father, 
He who hears my feeblest cry. 


He Reformed. 


There was a drunkard in an Arkansas 
town who became a sober man through a 
kind Providence grantiog him what Burns 
longed for: 

“‘O, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us!” 

Ore day several acquaintances, on 
asking him to drink, were surprised to 
hear him say, ‘‘You must excuse me, 
gentlemen, for I can’t drink anything.” 
To their question ‘‘What is the matter 
with you,’ he said: 

“T’ll tell you. The other day I met a 
party of friends. When I left them I 
was about half drunk. I would not have 
stopped at this, but my friends had to 
hurry away to catch a train. Toa man 
of my temperament, to be ‘half drunk is 
a miserable condition, for the desire for 


more is so strong that he forgets his eelf- | - 


‘respect in his efforts to get more to drink. 
Failing at the saloons, 1 remembered that 
there was a half-pint of whisky at home, 
which had been purchased for medical 
purposes, Just before reaching the gate 
I heard voices in the garden, and ge | 
over the fence, I saw my little son an 
daughter playing. 

‘**Now, you be ma,’ said the boy, 
and I’ll be pa. Now, you sit here and 
I'll come home drunk. Wait, now, till I 
find my bottle.’ | 

‘He took a bottle, ran away and filled 
it with water. Pretty soon he returned, 
and, entering the play-houee, nodded 
idiotically at the little girl, and sat down 
without saying anything. Then the girl 
looked up from her work and said: 

‘¢¢James, why will you do this way ?” 

‘* “Whizzer way ?’ he replied. 

‘Getting drunk.’ 

‘Whose drunk ?’ 

‘**You are, an’ you promised when 
the baby died that you wouldn’t drink 
any more. The children are almost rag- 
ged, an’ we haven’t anything to eat 
hardly, but you still throw your money 
away. Don’t you know you are break- 
ing my heart ?’ 


hurried away. The acting was too | 


life-like. I could think of nothing all 
day but those children playing in the 
garden, and I vowed I would not take 
another drink, and I will not.’’—Arkan- 
sas Traveler. 


Coca. 


The coca leaf, when chewed, is a pow- 
erful stimulant to the nervous system, of 
the nature of opium, but less violent and 
more lasting in its action. Bernays says: 
‘‘Thére is so much concurrent testimony 
as to place beyond doubt the fact that 
the moderate use of coca leaves as a mas- 
ticatory enables fatigue to be endured 
with less distress and with less nourish- 
ment. Markham says that he chewed 
coca very frequently, and, besides the 
agreeable, soothing feeling produced, he 
found that he could endure long absti- 
nence from food with less inconvenience 
than he would otherwise have felt; and 
it enabled him to ascend precipitous 
mountain sides with a feeling of lightness 
and elasticity, and without losing breath. 
To the Peravian Indian coca is a solace 
which affords enjoyment, and has a most 
beneficial effect.”’ Quoting from the same 
authority: ‘‘The incredible fatigue, says 
Von Tschudi, endured by the Peruvian 
infantry, with very spare diet, but with 
the regular use of coca, and the laborious 
toils of the Indian miner kept up under 
similar circumstances throughout a long 
series of years, certainly efford sufficient 
ground for attributing to the coca leaves 
not a quality of mere temporary stimulus, 
but a powerful nutritive principle.” 

But the excessive use of coca is we 
known to be ivjurious, and the unsteady 
gait, the yellow-colored skin, the dim, 
sunken eyes, the quivering lips and gen- 
eral apathy are the indications of the in- 
lt is, however, 
considered the least injurious of all nar- 
cotics in use, and in the higher regions of 
the Andes its effects are less marked than 
in warmer and damper districts. 

As a palliative agent in the hands of « 
skillful physician, cocaine is capable of 
greatly alleviating human suffering, and 
its use in this manner will henceforth be 
widely extended.— Vick’s Magazine for 
October. 


A New Use for Toads. 


The latest and most ingenious way of 
getting rid of roaches mi water bugs we 
have heard of is related of a citizen of 
Schenectady whose kitchen was infested 
with them. | 

A servant, hearing that toads were an 
antidote, caught three ordinary hop toads, 
and pat them in the kitchen. Not a 
roach or water bug, it is stated, can now 
be found in the house. The toads have 
become Comesticated, never wander about 
the house, and are so cleanly and in- 
offensive that there is no objection to their 
presence. 

Another ure for toads is to employ them 
for insect destroyers in the garden. They 
are determined enemies of all kinds of 
snails and slugs, which it is well known 


can in a single night destroy a vast quan- 


tity of lettuce, carrots, asparagus, etc. 


‘Toads are also kept in vineyards, where 


they devour during the night millions of 
insects that escape the pursuit of noc- 
turnal birds, and might commit incalcu- 
lable havoc on buds and young shoots of 


the vine. In Paris toads are ‘an article 
of merchandiee. They are kept in tube, 


and sold at the rate of two francs a dozen. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


J. H. Warren, D. D. General 


gomery avenue. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
 §6 Reade St., 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 
—H. W. Habberd, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 7 | 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
shots J. K. McLean, D.D., President 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Kev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 


Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
—Revy. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
pei ea street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
ent. 
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THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Depot, N. Y. Crry. 
FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 

leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 

All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 

gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 

One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 

day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 

gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 

Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 

in the city. : 
Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 

free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stupping at this 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 
When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 
We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in yous 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite PatTent OFFIcE, Wasuineton, D. O. 


nov2-tf 


Absolutely Non-Explosive! 
The Adams & Westlake 


OIL STOVE. 


Gained the highest award for Safety at the 
Mechanics’ Fair. 


John F, Myers & Co., 869 Market Street 


SOLE AGENTS. 


Also dealers in Coal, Wood, Oil, Gas and Gas- 
oline Stoves; Lamps and Illuminating Oils; 
Tin, Iron, Granite and Household Ware. 


Call and examine goods and prices. 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


626 Market St., - San Francise. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Orayon, . 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Odlore, : 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS 


401 MARKET ST., s. PF. 


OS” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Jani-tf 


| in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


Secretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
i dent ornia an Vv 

D. D. Superintenden 


California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Smith, office, 7 Mont- 


Treasurer 


Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


- President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 


Union Savings Bank 
Broapway AnD Nintx 
OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,009, 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,’79) $31 oo5, 


A. ©. Henry, — J. West Martin, 
John 0. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr... 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, — 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods,. 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, | 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor. 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, ° 
'J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN presidens 
ALMER 1ce-President 
H. A. P and Tr easurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 3ist, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned - $1,462,733 og 


Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 09 
Bonds - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - 67,314 09: 

1,704 34 


Miscellaneous - - - 
| | $1,772,991 39 
Due Dopositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 49 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re. 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran. 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Rea? 
Estate and Bonds. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER. 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. to the Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cam LT 


—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 
Eagle Fuse Works 
Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Wim. SHEW’S 


Photographic Gallery! 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


Aut Kinps or Work EXxEOUTED 


IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


0G” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $9 
per dozen. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 


Office Hours: ] to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. 
apr13-tf 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 


WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Stree: 
apr13-tf 


CLAY STREET, 


Place on the 
Coast to get Sup- 
plies. Wholesale prices 


2 toConsumers. Equality to all. 
No Humbug. No Tricks. A full 
List of Prices sent free on application. ~ 


CASH 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
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Miscellany. 


Weeds in the Corners. 


The wheat was cut and the corn laid by 
The ricks in the stack-yard towered high, 
The tall hay-shel and the deep birn bay 
Were filled with the richest, choicest hay; 
The cows stood full puri ye Sg the creek, 
Lazy, contented, fat and sieek; | 

The stubble shone brightly as cloth of gold 
The well-trimmed hedges were fair to behold, 
And everywhere far as the eye could see, 
The farm was tidy as farm conld be, 

But that by fences and low creek banks 
The tail weeds towered in stately ranks, 

In uniforms of dark-green arrayed, 

Like soldiers out upon dress parade. 


Farmer John stood in the big barn door, ” 
And he viewed the whole thing o’er and o’er, 
And then, with never an uttered word, 
But as deep a sigh as ever you heard, 
He took the scythe from the arr tree, 
And slowly, but surely, started he 

T'o mow down the weeds in the corners. 


With every sweep of the well-swung scythe, 
See them topple, and fall and writhe; 
In solid phalanx, and serried row, 
Rank upon rank, swift down they go, 
“Till an army vast lies scattered round, 
Like French Huzzars on a battle-ground, 
so rod after rod, for a full half-mile, 
With often a sigh, and never a smile 
He smote those weeds in the corners. 


He rolled up his sleeves and he bared his breast, | 
He paused but a moment, e’en now, torest, — 
Though his legs were weak and his back was lame, 
Though his breath like bellows-wind went and came, 
With strokes as steady and strong as before, 
He bent his back for a half-mile more, 

Cutting the weeds in the corners. 


Again he pauses and wipes his brow; 

But starts be out on the “home stretch” now, 

And strong and sure and relentlessly, 

He ‘‘smites the Philistines, hip and thigh,” 

rill there is never one left to show 

How large and how strong a weed can grow— 
He left not a weed in the corners. 


He hung up the scythe in the apple-tree, 

And smiled in a way that was good to see, 
And said, as be took a resting spell, 

“Though I farm but little, 1) farm that well. 
Il) leave no dock or thistes grow, 


Their seeds, in the Fall, broadcast to sow; 


T’ll have no weeds in the corners.” 


Ah! noble farmers and farmer’s wives, 
Do we, in the fair fields of our lives, 
Leave any weeds in the corners? 
Large harvests of good deeds we would reap ; 
But *"the enemy sows tares while we sleep.” 
And knowing not thatis sown the seed, 
“4 gains, up fall many a noxious weed. 
If we leave but one it grows and thrives, 


Till it spoils the symmetry of our lives, 


With growing weeds in the corners. 


Ab! while we are omer life’s fields so fair 

With all that is beautifnl, rich and rare, 

With blossoms of beauty, in every hue, 

Let us mindful be of the eorners too. 

The crops that we sow, spring up and yield 

One season brief in the well-tilled field— 
Not so the weeds in the corners. 

Through all mischances their germs live on, 

When every seed of good grain is gone, 

Befouling the fields we thought so clear, 

More and more with each coming year; 

So little faults flou~ish, and nobody knows 

How fast and how far their influence grows, 
Those noxious weeds in the corners: 


A fretful manner, or grumbling tone, 

Dissatisfaction with what we own, 

Failing to give a neighbor his due, 

Or to keep the “Golden Rale” in view, 

Neglecting to speak a comforting word 

When another’s heart is by sorrow stirred, 

Failing by word, look and act, to prove 

That ‘our own” we tenderly, truly love, 
Are wicked weeds in the corners. 


But mindfully, prayerfully, day by day, 
For the “hidden sins” let us watch alway ; 
Till like a beautiful well-tilled farm, 


‘There never is left a weed to harm, 


An@ no weeds are left in the corners. 
—DART FAIRTHORNE. 


— 


A Dirge. 
Now is done thy long day’s work; 
_ Fold thy palms across thy breast— 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest. 
Let them rave. 
Shadows of the silver birk 
Sweep the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 


Thee nor carketh care nor slander ; 
Nothing but the small cold worm 
Fretteth thine unshronded form. 
sh Let them rave. 
_ Light and shadow ever wander 
O’er the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 


‘Thou wilt not turn upon thv bed; 
Chanteth not the brooding bee 
Sweeter tones than calumny? 
Let them rave. 
‘Thou wilt never raise thine head 
From the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. | 


Crocodiles wept tears for thee; 
The woodbine and eglatere 
Drip sweeter dews than traitor’s tear. 
Let them rave. 
Rain makes music in the tree 
’er the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 


| Round thee blow, self-pleached deep 
Bramble roses, faint and pale, 
And long purples of the dale. 
Let them rave. 
Thesein every shower 
‘Through the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 


The gold-eyed king cups fine, 

The frail bluebell sgh over 

Rare broid’ry of the purple clover. 
Let them rave. 

Kings have no such couch as thine, 

As the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 


Wild words wander here and there; 
God's great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused— 
Bat let them rave. 
The balm-cricket carols clear 
In the green that folds thy grave 
them rave. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 


— 
—_ 


Bravery. 


Henry Maag was a cer | boy in Cin- 
cinnati. The factory caught fire. In- 
stead of running out to save himself, he 
ran up-stairs to tell the girls on the fourth 
floor. The stairways were already filled 
with smoke, and, in going down, after 
iving the alarm to the girls, he lost his 
ay. Instead of leaving by the main 
or, he went down into the cellar. 
ence there wa3 no escape. There his 
dead body was found the following day. 
It was in a kneeling posture, and his 
hands were clasped, a3 if in prayer. He 
was a brave boy. 

A train on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was running thirty or forty miles an 
hour. The fireman threw open the door 
of the furnace to throw in coal, and the 
flames burst out with a tremendous blaze 
and roar. They caught on the wood- 
work and enveloped the engineer. He 
could have jumped from the engine and 
saved his life. But if he had, the train 
would have rushed on, and the flames 
would have rushed back and burned the 
passengers. He would not desert his 
post. He seized the lever, reversed the 
engine, and stood still amid the flames 
until the train was stopped. The lives 
of all the passengers were saved, but he 
was so badly burned that he died in a 
few hours. He was a martyr to hie 
duty. He was a brave man. 

One night a fire broke out in a _tene- 
ment house in New York city. A family 
who lived in the fourth story escaped to 
the street, but, in the terror of the mo- 
ment, left the baby behind. The baby’s 


bravely mounted, through. smoke and 
flame, the three flights of stairs, not 
knowing whether he should be able to get 
back or not. He found the baby, caught 


( 


Cheer brother, a little boy of twelve, 


it up in his arms, and brought it in safe- 
ty down. Hesaved the biby, and was 
saved himeelf, but he was so badly 
burned that he had to be carried to the 


| hospital to be nursed and taken care of. 


He was a brave boy. He was willing 
to suffer for the sake of his baby sister. 

A little boy and girl were playing by 
a bonfire. The little girl was sitting be- 
fore the fire when, somehow, her apron 
of cotton caught fire and began to blaze 
up about her. She screamed with terror. 
Her little brother did not scream nor run 
for help; he caught hold of the blazing 
apron and tore it off her and threw it 
upon the ground and trampled the flames 
out. He carried the scar of the burns 
on his hands for many days. It took a 
brave boy to do that—a boy who was 
willing to suffer to save his sister. ‘ 

At the time of the gold fever in Cali- 
foraia, a man went from England to the 
diggings, and, after a while, sent money 
for his wife and children to follow him. 
While on the voyage, a fire broke out in 
the ship. With their utmost efforts, the 
sailors could not extinguish it. The 
boats were got out; the strong pushed 
into them, the weak were left to their 
fate. As the last boat was moving off, 
this mother pleaded for her boy. The 
sailors said there was not room for both; 
they would take one. The mother kiss- 
ed her gon, handed him over the side of 
the vessel, and gave him this message to 
deliver to his father: ‘‘Tell him,” she 
said, ‘‘if you live to see him, that I died 
to save you.’’ He escaped; she died. 
She was willing to die to save another. 
She wa3 a brave women. 

This is the very spirit of Jesus Christ, 
who suffered that he might make others 
happy, and died that he might make 
others live. Be brave, boys. You can- 
not be like Christ unless you are brave— 
unless you are willing to suffer for the 
sake of others. 

‘* In the world’s bread field of battle, 

In the biyouac of life, 


Be not like dumb, driven cattle; 
Be a hero in the strife.” 


Pastoral Visitation. 


At the present time, while it seems to 
be imagined that no church can thrive 
and prosper without ‘‘a settled pastor,’’ 
the idea of real pastoral visitation seems 
to be almost obsolete: We were con- 
veraing with a ‘‘pastor’’ not long ago, 
who admitted that in his visiting among 


| his people he did not pray with them, or 


converse with them on religious subjects. 
The time was taken up in talking about 
current news and passing affairs. 

A writer in the Christian Standard 
says: ‘‘Lately I heard of a minister 
who, upon visiting his members, asked 
the following questions: How many of 
the family are converted? Do they at- 
tend church and Sunday-school? Did 
you attend and commune at the last com- 
munion service? Do you have family 
worship, and when? In addition to this, 
he endeavored to speak with each m2m- 
ber of the family in regard to their own 
spiritual condition, and had prayed with 
them. Surely, I thought, here must b2 
an old-time minister. One of the prom- 
inent members said he had made the 
first pastoral visit they had had for over 
ten years. They had had friendly vis- 
its and social calls, but no pastoral calls 
for such a length of time.” 

One of the great reasons assigned for 
the existence of what modern Christen- 


| dom calls ‘“‘pastors’’ is, that they may 


visit the people. But what are they to 
visit for? Is it simply to interchange the 
compliments of the season, and pass a 
half-hour in trifling or general conversa- 
tion? Is it to take tea or take dinner 
here and there? Is it to go into prayer- 
less homes and leave them as _ prayerless 
as they find them? Is this the work to 
which men claim to be called of God, 
and for which they are supported by the 
people? Surely, if this be so, then we 
have yet to learn the first elements of the 
duty of the minister of Jesus Christ. Is 
it not quite time that those concerned in 
this matter look about them, and see 
just what duiies their position demands? 
If they watch for souls, and mast give 
an account, le; them see to it that they 
be able to do it with joy, and not with 
grief. It will be a sad day for the min- 
ister of the gospel when he comes to meet, 
in judgment, thoze whose spiritual inter- 
ests were confided to his care, but who 
come unready and unwarned to meet 
their doom. ‘‘I have taught you,” says 
the apostle, ‘publicly and from house 
to house.’’ And this, not because he 
was a ‘‘pastor,” salaried or hired to do 
it, but because the love of Christ con- 
strained him, and the needs of perishing 
souls pressed hard upon his heart. How 
shall we give account to the Great Shep- 
herd in the day of reckoning, if we fail 
to bring home the lost sheep, seek the 
wanderers, and rescue those that are per- 
ishing?—TZhe Christian. 


Cost of Missions. 


Dr. J. M. Reid, says: ‘‘England is 
the great missionary nation. She gives 
about $6,000,000 per year to foreign 
missions. She wastes on ram $750,000- 
000;!and her annual income, as the Lord 
Mayor told us recently in the great 
Exeter Hall Missionary Anniversary, is 
from $50,000,000,000 to 60,000,000,- 
000. Foreign missions cost her only one 
one-thoueandth of one per cent. of her in- 
come. The United States waste on liq- 
uor $600,000,000 a year. 
foreign missions less than $3,000,000 a 
year. The American Board did not ex- 
pend as much in its first fifty years as is 
required to build one hundred and fifty 
miles of Massachusetts railroads. It 
costs $1,220,000 to Christianize the 
Sandwich Islands. But now we receive 
back every year about $5,000,000 in 
commerce. An immigrant is worth te 
this country the same as the introduction 
of $800 in capital. A single missionary 
in the South Sea Islands is worth to the 
commerce of England about $10,000 per 


| per year.” 


We give to 


Brevities, 


Iowa has had five new public libraries 
organized the past year. | 

Velocipedes of all kinds have been ex- 
pelled from the streets of Berlin. 

More than one-fourth of the population 
Minnesota is of Scandinavian origin. 

The Exhibition buildings at Montreal 
are being congerted into a cholera hos- 


pital. ; 


The Norweigian Lutherans five years 
ago gave $18,000 for its endowment, and 
this year $20,000 for new buildings. 


A boy was recently born in Berlin, 
Mass., who is said to have eleven 
grand great-grand, and great-great-grand- 
parents. 

The Wesleyan and other bodies of 
Methodists in Great Britain now number 
162,594, an increase of 5,041 during the 
year. 


The inspectors of the Philadelphia 
Board of Health in examining 42,856 
houses discovered 12,133 nuisances. to be 
abated. 


A Ventura paper says there are orders 
in that county for 30,000 pounds of 
dried peaches, to be shipped to Philadel- 
phia direct. 

A preseed paper chimney about 50 feet 
high has been built for a Breslau manu- 
factory. The material has almost perfect 
powers of resistance to fire. 


Careful estimates indicate that the 
corn crop of our great farm this year will 
reach 2,000,000,000 bushels, or 200,- 
000,000 more than in 1884. : 


Brown University, by the bequest of 
Senator Anthony has the only known 
copy of the first edition of the New Eng- 
land Primer. It is valued at $1,200. — 


During the last year there were 4,539 
persons added to the 543 Reformed 


(Dutch) churches of this country, being 


an average of about eigth to each church. 


A couple in Leicestershire, Eng., who 
were married in July, 1815, the summer 
of the battle of Waterloo, had the rare 
fortune of celebrating their diamond wed- 
ding. 

The 224 public schools of New York 
city reopened last week, and over 133,- 
000 scholars were present the first day, 
about 4,000 more than on last year’s 
opening day. . 

The City Council of Ogden, Utah, 
have passed an ordinance fining any boy 
or girl under the age of 16 years found on 
the streets after 9 o'clock Pp. m. without 
a written permit. 


An immense cheese weighing 3,000 
pounds, for which 16 tons of milk were 
used, was made recently at East Auro- 
ra,‘N. Y. It is claimed to be the largest 
cheese ever pressed. 


The ‘‘National Baptist’’ urges that 
the Baptist denomination raise one million 
dollers for mission work —s the cur- 
rent year for its Foreign and Home Mis- 
sion and Publication Societies. 


At the celebraiion of the 71st anniversa- 
ry of the repulse of the British army at 
Baltimore, September 12, only one of the 
five survivors of the Old Defenders Soci- 
ety was able to be present at the dinner. 


The Legislative Council of Portugal 
has rejected, by a vote of 70 to 12, the 
proposal of the Minister of Justice that 
the constitution should be changed so 
as to allow perfect liberty of religious 
worship. 

A Baptist church in Dakota has had a 
present of a tract of land from one of its 
members, and the other members had a 
ploughing bee, and expect a good return 
for church uses from the wheat crop when 
it is harvested. 3 


It is stated that the assessed valuation 
of property in the Southern States has in 
the best five years risen from $2,184,- 
000,000 to $3,075,000,000, owing to 
improved systems in agriculture and to 
labor-saving machinery. | 

The Government of Brazil has secured, 
after a ten years’ stuggle, the measure 
for the emancipation of its slaves, the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate hav- 
ing passed the bill. Nearly 1,200,000 
slaves will thus be made free. ee 

Of the 43,402,970 whites in the United 
States, 21,602,687, or akout_ one-half, 
are either foreiga born or children of 
parents of foreign birth. The ‘*Lutheran 
Observer” says that about one-half of 
them come from land holding the Luth- 
eran faith. | | 

A petition presented by merchants for 
the reopening of the closed ports has been 
thrown out by the Government of Peru 
as contrary to law. Caceres remains at 
Tarmar. The capture of a Cacerist spy 
with dispatches is announced. 

A deep religious interest is pervading 
Pittsbarg and Allegheny City, resulting 
from meetings of the Young Men’s Obris- 
tian Association. All-day meetings for 
prayer have been held, and many of the 
factory operatives are among the con- 
verts. 

A French aeronaut seems to have dis- 
covered the art of steering a balloon. Re- 
cently several experiments were made at 
Paris before large crowds of spectators, 
when he. was ableto make his balloon 
rise, sail in any direction, and deecend at 
his pleasure. 3 

The authorities of the Antwerp exposi- 
tion forbade the sale of the Bible and re- 
ligious tracts at a kiosque near the 
grounds, but colporteurs have distributed 
widely among the visitors tracts in 
Flemish, French, German, English, Ita- 
lian, and Spanish, and held meetings 
for prayer in various languages. | 

Revivals are the best antidote to her- 
esy and the best arguments against infi- 
delity. Heresy starves in a revival; and 
infidelity recedes from its warmth and 
power and faith in ignoble retreat. In 
real revivals, fundamental truths, such as 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit, forgive-. 
ness of sins through the sacrifice of Christ, 
and the rewards and retributions at the 
judgment day, are made vivid, weighty, 


cogent and unanswerable. 


tougehold. 


SuccorasH.—Six ears of corn; one pint 
of string-beans trimmed and cut into 
short pieces; one tablespoonful of butter 
rolled in flour; one cup of milk; pepper 
and salt. Cut the corn from the cob, 
bruising it as little as possible. Pat over 
the fire with the beans in enough hot 
water, salted, to cover them, and stew 
gently half a hour. Turn off nearly all 
the water and add a cupful of milk. 
Simmer in this, stirring to prevent burn- 
ing, twenty minutes; add the floured but- 
ter, the pepper and ealt, and stew ten 
minutes. Serve in a deep dish. 


Coat AsHEs.—Many persons make no 
use of coal ashes, but it certainly is ‘an 
excellent mulch, ‘particularly for ever- 
greens,’ 80 says an old gardner; and gar- 
dens where the soil baked badly have 
been brought into excellent condition by 
epading in coal ashes after other things 
had been tried without success. Fertil- 
izing qualities are not claimed for coal 
ashes, but it gives depth to the soil in a 
very inexpensive way. It makes it work 
easier, serves as a mulch, and insects ara 
not fond of working in it.—Vick’s Mag- 
azine. 


A ‘‘big tea’ costa as much in money 
and labor as would a pretty little dinner 
of five or six courses. Except for those 
whose primary object always and every- 


introduced under the mahogany, is the 
gratification of appetite, the entertain- 
ment is pure weariness—the happiest 
moment when the back is turned upon 
the disorderly table where meats and 
sweets are jambled without plan or taste. 


Physicians are fast settling into the be- 
lief that it is the most wholesome prepar- 
ation of coffee. 
clear, 7. €., without cream or sugar, who 
dare not use it with these modifications. 
It is a pleasant and graceful sequitur to 
dinner, and most ‘‘Johus” like to take 
it in sitting-room or parlor, seated at 
ease, with liberty to chat while they sip 
it slowly.—The Cottage Kitchen. 


SCALLOPED SquasH.— Mash in the 
usual way; put upon a layer of crumbs 
laid in the bottom of a pudding-dish, 
having seasoned the squash with butter, 
pepper and salt. Pour a little cream on 
top and strew with crumbs. Bake, cov- 
ered, half an hour, then brown. 


When your guest declines to eat more, 
do not insist upon reloading his plate and 
refilling his cup. He ought to be the 
best judge of his appetite and capacity. 
Importunity in such cases verges upon 
rudeness. 


OF neighborly duties to invalids, [ 
would fain believe that I may take up 
Paul’s words and say: ‘*Ye need not 
that I should write unto you.’—The 
Cottage Kitchen. | 


It Don’t Pay. 


It don’t pay to hang one citizen because 
another citizen sells him liquor. It don’t 
pay to have one citizen in the county 
jail because another citizen sells him liquor. 
It don’t pay to have one citizen in a luna- 
tic asylum because another citizen sold 


| him liquor. It don’t pay to have fifty 


workingmen ragged to have one saloon- 
keeper dressed in broadcloth and flash 
with money. It don’t pay to have ten 
smart, active, intelligent boys transform- 
ed into thieves to enable one man to lead 
an easy life by selling them liquor. It 
don’t pay to have fifty workingmen and 
their families live on bone soup and half- 
ration, in order that one saloon-keeper 
may flourish on roast turkey and cham- 

agne. It don’t pay to give one man, for 
$16 a quarter, a license to sell liquor, and 
then spend $5,000 on a trial of another 
man for buying that liquor and commit- 
ting murder under its influences .— 
Christian Secretary. 


Seymour on Grant. 


The venerable statesman, Horatio Sey- 
mour, has an article on Grant in the Oc- 
tober number of the North American 
Review. 
ticle ever written for any review in the 
world. Here it is: ‘‘While I was not 
intimate with General Grant, we were 
always upon —— terms. I held him 
in high regard. His words on his death- 
bed, like his deeds upon battle-fields, 


our Union by promoting good will bet ween 
all sections. Horatio Seymour.” 


Custom-houses will be established on 
t e isthmus of Panama. 


FLORAL TRACTS. 


A New IssvE oF TRACTS FOR GENERAL 
THE First Pace or EACH 
CONTAINING A NEAT 
FLORAL DESIGN. 


SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS. 


PACKET 1. PACKET 
30 four page tracts each. 
Clergyman and Infidel. Foolish Dick. 
Trust God First. God’s Word to You. 
Word to Young Christians. ‘‘ That’s Thee, Jem!”’ 
A Child Saved. “He Said He Would.” 
Can Whiskey Talk? Not Lonely. 
PACKET 3. PACKET 4. 


15 eight-page tracts each. 


The Borrowed Baby. ** Always Near.’’ 

“Ts That All?” John Three Sixteen.”’ 

Not Feeling, but Christ. ‘* You, Me, or Anybody Else.’ 
Little Wilson Boy. What Is It to Believe ? 
Little Bell. The Song in the Cabin. 


Price, 20 Cents per Packet. 


AMERICAN TRAGT SOCIETY, 
151 Market Street 


| GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


DAIS 


where, whenever their knees are duly | 


Black coffee is an excellent stomachic,. 


Many may drink it | 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 


Land Agent of 8. P. BR. R., San Francisco. 


It is probably the shortest ar- | 


served his country. They strengthened 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


| CAPITAL FULLY PAID,........$200,000 00 


Ls SOAP Is one of the finest for 
Laundry and all other pur. | 
poses ever used. It is fnll weight, neatly 
wrapped, and sells for th® priceof common 
soap. Ask your grocer fOrit and prove its 
value by its use. Depot, 115 Clay St. 


Coast, and is fast working its 
way east of the moun- 
tains. 


a. This Fine Washing Powder is now sent 
|} to every State and Territory on the 


Address Climax Washing Powder Co., 117 Clay St., S. F. 


Finest 


Basket Fired 
JAPAN. 


Send 75 Cents 


and get a 
TRIAL 
PACKAGE, Cash Store, 


SILVER PILL. 


Did you ever try them? Ask somebody 


about them; most remarkable medicine in 
SMITH ithe world. By mail everywhere, $1.00. 


Dr. WELLs, P.O. Box 2633, S. F., Cala. 


EERS 


Warranted to relieve or 
cure Heart Disease. 


PARLOR OIL. 


Reputation, and we intend to maintain 
Send for it to : 
SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
115 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Cyy* OWN BRAND, has a Good 
it. 


J. J. MACK & CO., 
AGENTS, 


The ‘‘Home Crrciz,’’ published every 
month, giving full quotations for all family 
supplies. ample copy Free. 


Address |it or will get it for 
Smith’s Cash Store, 115 & 117 Clay St ,S.F. } you. 


POOR 


for medium quality of 


SOAP, 


INS 
Ithis Celebrated arti- 


cle at about the same 


rice. 
Your Grocer keeps 


SOAP. 


‘Use GOLD WEIGHT 


BAKING POWDER! 


‘Warranted to give Satisfaction. Qeg—Same Price as the Royal. 


English and By Mail as 7 
Scotch People Ir. Sample for 
THIS 85 Cts. per lb. 
FINE BRAND Address, 
OF SMITH’S 
ENGLISH ROSE CASH 
SAN FRANCISCO, . Breakfast Tea. STORE, 
SMITH’S CASH STORE. 115 Clay Street, S. F., Cal. 


At Last to **‘Perfection.” 


1884. Costs but 


Satisfaction 
=Cuaranteed 
Money Refunded. | 


terms, etc., free. 


_ Office and Factory: Mechanics’ 
Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Or.; Denver, 


chine in the market. Agents wanted everywhere. 


“ Becker” .Washer. 


= ¢ TAKES THE LEAD. WHY 
= I ATPBOAGHES nearer the Old Method of hand-rubbing than ° 
‘Ay any invention yet introduced to the public. 


intrinsic merits over 32,000 now in use, it needs only to be seen 
and tried to be appreciated. Awarded first premiums 1883 and 


Owing to its 


little more, and worth double any other Ma- 
Circulars, 
(See it at the Fairs.) 


E. W. MELVIN, iapertes and Manufacturer of Laundry Supplies. | 
ill, Fifth and M streets, Sacramento. Branch Offices: San 


Gol. 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System. ) 


prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to all 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. | 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers cal 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mitis, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JEzomez Mappsn, Land 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
| WRAPPING 


_P-A-P-E-R-S: 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
é BINDERS’ BOARD, ETC. 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
| OF CALIFORNIA, | 


PRINCIPAL OFFIcE, 
439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 


San FRaNOISOO., 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 31 1884...$448,381 05 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON, _ JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres't. 


SEE YOU ABE ON TH& WATOH,”’’ AS 
the thief said to the guard chain. 80 

always is the great IXL for low-price goods. 

Corner Kearny and Commercial streets. 


250 Biles Flannel Suits........ $6 00 


75 Good Business Suits....... 7 50 
100 Fancy Cassimere Suits..... 8 00 

60 Cheviot Sack Suits........ 9 50 
300 Fancy Braid Suits......... 10 00 
250 Cutaway Frock Suits...... 10 00 
350 Cassimere Sack Suits...... 10 00 
225 Cheviot Sack Suits........ 10 50 
125 Cutaway Sack Suits....... 12 00 
500 Cutaway Frock Suits...... 13 00 
165 Scotch Tweed Suits........ 14 00 
200 Diagonal Mixed Suits...... 14 50 
300 Imported Worsted Suits.... 15 00 

75 English Melton Suits...... 15 00 
245 Imported Beaver Suits...... 16 00 
325 Diagonal Sack Suits....... 17 00 
225 Imported Cassimere Suits... 18 00 
350 Corkscrew Frock Suits..... 18 50 
230 Blue Pique Frock Suits.... 20 00 
125 Diagonal Frock Suits...... 21 00 


OVERCOATS. 


100 Cassimere Overcoats....... $5 50 
175 Cheviot Ulsters........... 6 00 
500 Reversible Ulsters......... 7 00 
250 Silk-faced Overcoats....... 8 00 
300 Dark, Mixed Overeoats.... 9 00 
400 Tweed Ulsters............ 10 00° 
120 Chinchilla Overcoats....... 10 00: 
220 Cotkscrew Overcoats....... 12 50 


135 English Melton Overcoats.. 14 00 


275 Imported Chinchilla Overc’ts 15 00 


It is a conundrum to the business men of 


this city how the Great IXL (606 to 620 Kearny 


street) can afford to sell goods almost twice as 
cheap as any other business house in San Fran- 
cisco. It is because the Great IXL does ten 


times the business of any other house, and 


consequently is satisfied with avery little profit 
on each. article sold. 


SALARY 
to $100 tor 
Our b 


Man Wanted 


changed. CA'Y & BROS.19 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San Francisco, Cat. 


[Wepwzspay, Ocroser 21, 1885. 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


News Items. 


DOMESTIC. 


The Constitutional Convention of Da- 
kota has adopted for its State motto, 
‘‘Under God the People Rule.” 

Jobn Nicholson, the editor of the Des- 
eret News, with two other Mormon;, has 
been sent to jail for six months. 

The Transcontinental Association has 
decided to discontinue the monthly gaar- 
anty of $55,000 to the Pacific Mail. 


The American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion Kas adopted resolutions protesting 
against the general revision of the tariff 
at the next session of Congress. 

Special Agent Haley re to the 
| Office that Southern 
Pacific Railroad has cut from the public 
domain over $600,000 worth of lumber, 
ties and shingles. 

The Pike’s Peak Railroad will soon be 
finished. It ig now in operation to a 
point 12,000 feet above sea level. It 
will be 2,000 feet higher than the Oroyu 
Railway, in Pera. 

Some of the ‘‘pergonal liberty’’ and 
‘individual rights” votaries of the rum 
traffic tried to ‘‘blow up’’ Sam Jones, on 
Sunday week, by putting dynamite in his 
stable. They have waked up the wrong 
passenger. 

Three persons were recently arrested 
in Philadelphia and placed under $300 
bail for profanity on a street corner, un- 
der a law of the city which imposes a 
fine of $100 or three months’ imprison- 
ment, or both, for the offense. 


The Portland (Me.) police have un- 
earthed one of the most remarkable liquor 
traps ever discovered since the probibi- 
tory law went into force. A lead pipe 
containing whisky, and laid in cement, 
was followed 138 feet across a public 
way to the source of supply. 

The minutes of the Presbyterian Alli- 
ance show a total of 6,750,460 commu- 
nicants; Great Britain comes first with 
nearly 3,000,000 of that denomination, 
the European Continent second and the 
United States third, having 1,231,377 
Presbyterians. 

| FOREIGN. 


* A Member of the Brahmo Somaj has 
translated the Koran into Bengalee from 
the original Arabic. ‘ 


Premier Brisson says the gains of the 
French Conservatives cannot shake the 
confidence of the Republicans. 


The wheat harvest of Great Britain. 
proved to be- above the average, and is. 
said to have added at least $67,000,000 
to the nation’s wealth. 


Ninety million letters passed through 
the Japanege mails during the last year 
and three miles of messages were sent 
over her telegraph wires. 


The use of tobacco is to be absolutely 

a in all the Government schools 

rance, on the ground that it affects, in- 
juriously, the ability to study. 


Three of the Burmese Ambassadors who 
are visiting the European capitals are 
accompanied by their wives, a significant 
and remarkable circumstance in Oriental 
usage. 

Bergen, in Norway, has avery fine 
new street constructed with the funds 
from license fees, and called by the sug- 

estive name of the Drammensvei or 
rog-way. 

Lord Dufferin has been given full free- 
dom of action in the trouble with Bur- 
mah. England has demanded satisfac- 
tion from Spain for an insult to the Eng- 
lish Consulate at Havana. 


The report of the Canadian Niagara 
Falls Park Commiesion has been accept- 
ed, and they will proceed with the valua- 
tion of the 118 acres to be reserved for 
the park on that side the river. 


. The French Government has refused 
to release Romish students of theology 
and priests from the obligation to military 
service. Ty will bé liable hereafter to 
serve among the troops in reserve. 


The reduction of the rates for sending 
telegrams by the British Postoffice De- 
partment from a shilling to sixpence for 
12 words went into operation last week. 
A largely increased business followed. 


An illustration of the great change in 
regard to female education in India is 
the fact that a Bengalee lady, residing in 
England with her husband, has pub- 
lished a book about England in her own 
language. 

The French Admiral sent to overthrow 


and crush the natives of Madagascar, 


who will not submit to the unjust and 
unjustifiable aggressions of France, has 
had to report a severe defeat of his invad- 
ing troops. 

Under the new law in Italy any circus 
which does not fully perform every act 
promised in the printed programme, or 
‘which misleads the public by means of 
pictures, is liable to a fine of $500 for 
each offense. 

The insanity of King Ludwig, of Ba- 
varia, is now believed to be hopeless. 
Latterly he has become quite violent, on 
teveral occasions having assaulted his 
attendants. He is under the closest 
eurveillance. 


Very destructive floods have inundat- 
ed 3,500 square miles of Bengal, India, 
in which many lives and much property 
has been lost. The rice’crop on which 
the people depend as their staple for food, 
has been greatly injured, so that much 
suffering must follow. 


The leading Liberal and Nonconform- 
ist clergymen of Scotland have sent a 
memorial to Mr. Gladstone urging his ef- 
forts in securing the disestablishment of 
the Church of Scotland, as a legislative 
step demanded by political justice as 


well as by national religion in that por- 
tion of the empire. | 


Sunday-School Lesson for Nov. ist. 
Il Kings xiii: 14-25. 


THE DEATH OF ELISHA. 


_ ELISHA AGAIN. 

The curtain is lifted and we are per- 
mitted to look in upon the deathbed scene 
of this most lovable of the prophets. 
The last forty-five years of his life, 
nearly half of it, is to us a blank. No 
miracle is recorded of him; no mention 
is madeof his name. What he did all 
this time we do not know, though the 


to be the hope of Israel. 

Jehu received his anointing at his 
hand, but we do not read that either 
Jehu or his son Jehoahaz in all their 
long reigns ever consulted him. He had 
been at least sixty-six years in the 
prophetic office. He died as he had 
lived, the prophet of salvation. His last 
words were a promise of victory and de- 
liverance to Israel. : 

He was four times longer in the ser- 
vice than Elijah. He did more miracles. 
He probably won more eouls unto the 
Lord. A double portion of Elijah’s 
spirit was upon him. He stood not less 
high in the divine love. Why, then, did 
not God take him to the skies in a chariot 
of glory, as well as Elijah? One trans- 
lation which left its beams of heavenly 
light resting down on the earth was 
enough. It was better for Elisha to die 
as we alldie. He fell sick with a sick- 
ness that waa unto death. Yet his death 
was a grand one. There was a ring of 
victory about it. It bore as clear a 
stamp of the divine approval upon his 
life, and it brings as sweet a hope to our 
hearts as did the departure of Elijab. 


JOASH. 


He was the grandson of Jehu. He 
clung to the calf worship, and thus did 
evil in the sight of the Lord. This de- 
cided his character as for true righteous- 
ness. Yet there was some good about 
him. There was tenderness in his heart. 
He appreciated Elisha’s work and worth. 

(a) He went to see him in his sick- 
ness. He wept over him. He gave 
heartfelt testimony to his regard for him, 
and to the value of Elisha’s services. 
He felt his loss. With impassioned 
earnestness, he exclaimed, ‘*My father! 
my father, the chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof!’’ This was the ex- 
pression of warm personal affection, and 
also of the conviction that Elisha had 
been a better defense to the nation than 
all its war chariots and cavalry. | 

(b) This tribute signified all the more, 
because there was in it the memory of 
a history. They are the words that 
Elisha himself had uttered sixty-six 
years before, when Elijah was taken up. 
It shows that Joash was deeply impress- 
ed with what Elijah had been to the 
nation, and that he was familiar with the 
story of his wonderful and deathless life. 
Joash accepts Elisha’s estimate of Eli- 
jab, and exalts bim in that dying hour to 
the same elevation. Elijah, so to speak, 
had become canonized in the heart of the 
nation, and Joash now gives to the dying 
prophet the same place. Though idol- 
atry had walle atin to prevail, in all these 
years, yet the king here gives witness 


along, and still was, the only salvation 
of the land. 

(c) The honor withheld in life is given 
in death. At no time in Elisha’s life did 
any of the kings of Israel show appre- 
ciation of him. They never went to seek 
his help. Only in extremity and with 
reluctance did they a. divine aid at 
his hand. They gave him no grateful 
expression. They ignored him as much 
as possible. Joash here virtually con- 
fesses their mistake. The final verdict 
is right. The wicked may shun the 
righteous in life, but they honor them in 
death. The persecuted Christian be- 
comes the canonized saint. However. 
men may wish to live, their prayer is, 
‘‘Let me die the death of the righteous.” 

THE DYING BLESSING. 


(Vs. 15-17) It would almost seem 
as if Joash had come to receive such a 
blessing. Such dying benediction from 
saintly fathers was greatly prized. It 
was thought to carry with it inheritance 
of good. We remember how the children 
of Isaac and Jacob valued it. 

Under God Elisha had been a savior 
to Israel’ many times. The prophetic 
blessing he now gave to Israel’s king 
was in the line of the prophet’s character 
and ministry. It was an assurance of 
further salvation and victory. Elisha 
would die, but Elisha’s God could still 
save the nation. The blessing was 
most impressively given. The king 
was told to take bow and arrows; 
to put his hand on the bow; to 
open the window Eastward toward Syria; 
to shoot. It all meant a victory for 
Israel over their great enemy. This was 
a gladsome assurance, for the army of 
Israel had been almost entirely destroyed 
by the king of Syria. Only fifty horse- 
men and ten chariots and 10,000 footmen 


were left, and there was great oppression. 


Elisha laid -his hands on the king’s 
when he shot, to signify that the divine 
power that he represented would be with 
the king in the battle. The king must 
be the instrument, but God would do the 
Bmiting. 
arrow of vig¢tory. One arrow was 


shot. Others remained in the king’s 
hand. These the king was direct- 


ed to take and smite on the ground. 

(Vs. 18-19) He smote but three 
times. He had too little faith and earn- 
estness for a great blessing. The shot 
arrow had already been made to him a 
symbol of victory; but he expected little. 
His arm did not nerve itself; his heart 


was timid and distrustful; much would 
depend on his ownenergy. The way he 
smote with the arrows showed. that he 
wae not keyed to the grand things that 
God would do. It showed that he was 
half-hearted and unfitted to be the instru- 


ment of the great deliverance that God 
}would work. . 


The arrow was the Lord’s 


lesson to-day implies that he continued 


people. 


that the prophet’s God had been all]. 


‘ 


did not catch the glow of success. He’ 


| 


DEATH NOT THE END. 
(Vs. 20-21) Elisha died. His in- 
fluence lived. His life force continued as 
a power in the world. This is true of us 
all. We live in other hearts and lives 
after we die. This general truth is sug- 
gested and typified by the incident re- 
corded here. . | 
The bands of Moabites renewed their 
old-time incursions after Elisha’s death. 
He once had a strong hand in a signal 
victory over them (Ch. iii), They may 
have been restrained by the thought of 
his power while he lived, and encouraged 
to repeat their raids by his death. 
But Elisha’s God was notdead. Neigh- 
bors were carrying a friend out for burial. 
At sight of a band of Moabites they 
dropped the body into Elisha’s tomb. 
The life restored by touching Elisha’s 
bones was like a resurrection of Elisha’s 
power to Israel. God was still with 
them, and would savethem. The power 
that worked through Elisha had not 
passed away in his death. Men fall, 
prophets die, the cause goes on. 
We do not believe in miracles attributed 
to relics of saints; but this miracle was 
timely and pertinent. It had a purpose; 


in the line of the miracles wrought in his 
life. We doubt not that it inspired the 
people with courage to resist their foes. 
It doubtless helped on to the 


FULFILLMENT OF THE PROPHESY. 


(Vs. 21-25) The kingdom was at 
low-ebb. The hope of existence had well- 
nigh gone out. ll through the reign of 
Jehoahaz, the preceding king, Israel had 
been raided on and devoured by Syria, 
until scarcely any freedom or national 
vitality was left. 

But God had a tender love for his 
He remembered his covenant of 
old, and spared them for his mercy’s 
sake. His compassions are still the 
same. 

In his providence the releatless Hazael 
died, and Benhadad, a less determined 
foe, became his successor. ? 

Encouraged by this, but much more, 
doubtless, by the dying promise of Eli- 
sha, Joash struck his three blows, de- 
feating the Syrians in three battles, and 
recovered the lost cities of Israel. The 
word of the dying prophet was fulfilled. 
Had Joash been true to God in his heart, 
had, he been a man of faith, God would 
have done great things through him. 


Lasting victories would have been 
achieved. It is ever to us according to 
our faith. 


MARRIED. 


PENDLETON—HAutL—In Oakland, October 1, 

1885, at the residence of Wm. J. Frierson, 

by Rev. I. E. Dwinell, Jasper C. Pendleton 
of Quincy, Plumas county, to Maud Mary 
Hall of Oakland. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tae Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THz Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


THE Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 

8 paid. 
The subscription Price of Taz Paotrro is $2.50 


the postage by us. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrrio one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
‘in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 


office where it is printed. 

American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


The distinguishing feature about the ‘‘Ma- 
son & Hamlin Upright” is an important im- 
provement in the method of holding the 
strings of the piano, which originated in 
their own factory. The.strings are secured 
by metallic fastenings, instead of by the 


case, and the advantages resulting are nu- 
merous and highly important. Among them 
are the following: Wonderful beauty and 
musical quality of tone; far less liability of 
getting out of tune; greater reliability in 
trying climates; and greater solidity of con- 
struction and durability. Mason & Hamlin 
have made 150,000 organs. They can hardly 
expect to make as many pianos, but they 
will ot me be called upon for a very large 
number. 


AN HONEST STATEMENT. 


Now is the time to furnish up your home, 
as furniture never was as cheap as it is at 
present, and never will be so low again. 
Convince yourself by calling at the store of 
the California Furniture Company, 220 to 
226 Bush street. : 


*‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 
invalids. ‘Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always send of milk and cream. Address 
M. Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


In most large cities is to bea found the 
clothing house of Nicoll & Co. They havea 
fine store in this city, at 816 Market street. 
We have always found them square, fair 
men to deal with, and prices very reasonable. 


DvurHaM, Ia, March 2, 1882. 
Ayer’s illa has cured me of the 
Inflammatory Rheumatism, after being 
troubled with the disease for eight years. 
: W. M. MOORE. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, give 
excellent fits and excellent material. Our 
friends who have tried their clothing seem to 


be well satisfied. Give them a call. 


in advance—which includes the payment of | 


it perpetuated Elisha’s influences; it was | 


| $4 84 to 4 86. 


friction of pins set in wood, as has been the | 


VIENNA CHAIRS. 


One of the most beautiful and useful arti- 
cles of furniture to be-seenis the new Vienna 
chairs, either for saloon or private dwellings. 
For sale by the California Furniture Com- 
pany, 220 to 226 Bush street. 


CaTaRRH.—A new treatment has been dis- 
covered whereby a permanent cure of this 
hitherto incurable disease is absolutely effect- 
ed in from one to three applications, no mat- 
ter whether standing one year @r forty years. 
This remedy is only applied once in twelve 
days, and does not interfere with business. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free on receipt of 


street West, Toronto, Canada. 


The advertisement of Nicoll & Co. and 
Schafer & Co. will be found in other columns. 
They are both excellent places to buy custom- 
made or ready-made clothing. Many of our 
friends from other parts of the State are now 
here to the meeting of the General Associa- 
tion. You will consult your own best inter- 
ests as well as ours if you patronize those 
whose advertisements you see in the THE Pa- 
CIFIC. 


Epitors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper. ES 

SmitTuH’s CasH STorE, 115 Clay street. 

[Will our readers take notice, and help 

themselves and us?] 


Perkins & Wilson, whose dry goods store 
advertisement is in another column, are our 
sort of people. We recommend our friends 
to trade with them, as we have long done 
with great satisfaction. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
‘ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pad are 
made of zinc and leather. Try THEM, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SiLvER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine, 
$1.03'4; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 


COMMERCIAL 


Frour—Best brands of Oity Extra, $4.37% 
to 500; Superfine, $3 50 to 4 00.. 
WueEat—$1 40 to 1 52% per ctl. 
BartEy—Feed, $1.30 to 1.55. 
Oats---$1.15 to 1.45. 
Frrep—Bran, $18.00 @ 19.00; ground- 
—o to 30 00; middlings, $23 50 to 
24.50 
PotaTors—30c to 75c per cwt. 
Frorr—Lemons, $1 50 to 3 50 per box for 
California; Bananas, 1.75 to $2.25 @ bunch; 
Apples, 20cto 60 per box; Oranges, California 
$3.00 to 3.50 per box; Strawberries, $300 to 
4.00 per chest; Peaches, 50 to $1 25 per box 
Figs, 40 to 75c per box; Grapes, 40c to $1 00 
per box. | | 
VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60 to 75c per ctl.; 
Marrowfat Squash, $600 to8 per ton; Green 
Peas, 3%c per lb; Tomatoes, 35 to 60c per 
hox 


x. 
Hay—$9.00 to 15.00 for all grades. Straw, 
60 to 75c per bale. | 
Burrer—Choice, Cal. 36c to 38c. 
CuErEsr—Cal. 8 to 9c choice. 
Eaas—37 % to 42%%c per doz for Oal. 
Brerer—6% to 6% first quality; 54% to 6c for 


third. 
LamsB—5 to6c per b. 
Mvrron—Wethers, 4 to 444; Ewes, to 4. 
Porx--Live hogs, 2% to 344c¢ for hard grain 
hogs on foot; dressed do, 5 to 5c for city. 
Es AND Sxins — Sheep skins—Sheer- 
lings, 10 to 25c; Short Wool, 35 to 60c; 
Medium, 60 to 75c; Long Wool, 90c. 


| Brands advertised as absolutely pure 
CONTAIN AMMONTA. 


THE TEST: 
Place a can top down on a hot stove until heated, then 
remove the cover and smell. A chemist will not be re 
quired to detect the presence of ammonia. 


| 


DOES NOT CONTAIN AMMONIA. 
ITS HEALTHFULNESS HAS NEVER BEEN QUESTIONED, 


In a million homes for a quarter of a century it has 
the consumers’ reliable test, 


THE TEST OF THE OVEN. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


MAKERS OF 


Dr, Prie’s Special Flavoring Extracts, 


The strongest, most delicious and natura! favor known, 


Dr. Price’s Lupulin Yeast Gems 


For Light, Healthy Bread, The Best Ho 
Yeast in the World. 


FOR SALE BY CROCERS. 
FOR SALE BY 


John F. Cutting & Co., Agen 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


and s t Natural 
Lemon, Almond, Rose, e 
flavor as delicately and naturally asthefruit. — 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
@HICAGO. 8ST. LOUIS. 
....FOR SALE BY.... 


John.F. Cutting & Co., Agents 
SAN FRANOISO0, CAL. 


stamp, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 301 g 


TEST YOUR BAKING POWDER TO-DAY! 


NICOLL, “The Tailor.” 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN ame 
San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very 


fine line of | 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON’S WEAR! 


FROCK, CUTAWAY AND SACK SUITS, 


In all the Leading Colorings. 


MIXED AND PLAIN GOODS. 


Pants made to order, $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, $10 and $12. 
* Suits made to order, $20, $25, $30, $35, $38, $40 to $65. 
— AND UP — : 


-—= OVERCOATS! 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED: 
; THROUGHOUT WITH SILKE, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN COST. 


Samples, with instructions for Self-Measurement, sent free, 
A Small Stock of Uncalled-for Goods, Pants, Vests, Coats, 


Overcoats, and Ulsters at Immense Reduction. 


friends, | 


Yours Respectfully, 


The Electric Light is used 
equally as clear then as at noonday. Please give me a call. 


FINEST :-STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 

I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rules, by 
which you can take an accurate measure of yourself or friends, 
and shall be most happy to forward you samples for self and 


at night, so that you can see 


INICOLL, “THE TAILOR,” 


816 Market Street, San Francisco. 


HESS&IRVING 


219 Montgomery St. 


(Under Russ House.) 


Gentlemen's Furnishing 
GOODS, 


Desire to call special attention to their large 
and complete assortment of gents’ fine fur- 
nishing goods, suitable for the fall trade, con- 
sisting, in part, cf white and colored shirts, 
Scotch wool and Merino underwear, socks, ties, 
gloves, suspenders, etc., etc., all of which we 
sell at the lowest prices. 

tS" Just received, an immense stock of fine 
SILK UMBRELLAS, which we offer for from 
$2.50 up. 


BOOKS. 


| FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Orests and 


8. 
Bir. hday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 
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THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 
STORES, 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
OCHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: | 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL{ SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
PRICES. In bbls, 37\%c pr gal, 
Extra Family, # bb1,$4.75| In, kegs, 5 gal, $2.25@3.50 
MBALS AT MILL RATES.| opoickE NEW-CROP TEAS. 
Oatmeal, 5c lb 
Graham Flour, ’ Formosa Oolon 
earl Barle 
Sago a Tapiocs Uncolored 
SUGARS AT REFINERY p 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cube Sugar, bbls, pr box good Raisins 
Granulated 20-lb bar box L’ndry Soa 
Golden C | Whfte Beans 2c 


- Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 

Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 


goods at wholesale rates. 


The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a billof goods of us. e 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 


and convenience which Be recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
JIN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living at a distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will séhd us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby plac Bg themselves in a 

sition to judge for themselves before sending us 

e final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 


41 Sixth St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


pen.” 


filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit | 


SCHAFER 


Co. 


Ready Made 


Men’s, Youths’ and Boys’. 


MONTGOMERY ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Furnishing Goods. 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Type- Writer. 


A Machine to do the Work of the Pen. 


It does the work of two or three penmen, and 
much more neatly and legibly. It is so simple 
any one can write with it. 

t gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
gendered by the pen. 

It saves the eye and quickens the brain. Its 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

It is strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. 

Read what the Rev. Geo McCormick, of Sali- 
nas, Oal., has just written on this. He writes: 
‘‘Money could not buy my Remington 
Writer, if I could not replace it. It is an im- 
mense relief to both my eyes and nerves, and 
I can compose on it better than when using the 


ADDREss 
| 7 G. G. WICKSON & CO. 
cS REMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


 W. H. Tiron. Jas. CARROLL, 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 
CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OCAPS- 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
San Francisco 


Opposite Powell, - 
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